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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Starting its biggest fund-raising campaign ever, 
GW seeks added candlepower... 


T: night was glorious. From the crystal tones of Han- 
del’s “Water Music,” to the snappy, spit-’n-polish 
presentation of the colors by D.C.’s Howard D. Woodson 
Senior High School Naval ROTC Unit, to the champagne 
toasts drunk from glasses engraved “Тһе George Wash- 
ington University,” the May 15 inaugural of the $75 mil- 
lion Campaign for George Washington was one whale of 
a party. 

And then the work began. 

Because raising $75 million dollars—even when you 
have five years in which to do it—is work. Seventy-five 
million dollars is a considerable sum; it is, for example, 
more than twice the total amount GW has raised over the 
past five years. One might well ask, is it a goal that’s 
achievable? 

Campaign General Chairman Oliver T. Carr Jr.’s 
answer is positive: ‘Ме have every reason to be very op- 
timistic,’’ he says. That optimism certainly seemed jus- 
tified on May 15: the university already had in hand six 
pre-announcement gifts of $1 million or more, with total 
contributions of $21.9 million—nearly one-third of the 
ultimate objective. According to Michael J. Worth, GW’s 
vice president for development and the institution’s 
‘point man” for the campaign, that figure was just about 
perfect. ““Тһе ideal is to have about thirty percent of your 
goal when you make the formal announcement,’’ Worth 
says. ‘‘Since those early contributors very often аге the 
people most directly involved with the institution, their 
willingness to make generous contributions inspires con- 
fidence that the campaign is a worthwhile effort.” 

Careful planning also inspires confidence, and the 
planning for GW’s largest-ever fund-raising effort has 
been meticulous. The possibility of a comprehensive cam- 
paign, one aimed primarily at academic excellence, had 
glimmered in the minds of President Elliott and the 
trustees for several years. They had foreseen that, as GW 
became increasingly modern physically and secure finan- 
cially, the time soon would come to intensify work on a 
third vital front—academic quality. 

If the idea had been brewing for awhile, the appoint- 
ment of the Commission for the Year 2000 brought it into 
sharp focus. Charged by President Elliott with examining 
what might be done to raise GW to a place among the na- 
tion’s leading universities by the turn of the century, the 
Commission worked from early 1984 until May 1985. 
Many had speculated about its findings; as Michael 
Worth recalls, ‘‘everyone knew that it would launch a new 
era. In order to meet some of its key goals, clearly we’d 
have to shift gears in the Development program.” 

Active consideration of the campaign began with the es- 
tablishment of an ad hoc trustee committee, appointed 
primarily to interview consulting firms—one of which 
would be hired to assess GW’s readiness for a major cam- 
paign. The trustees selected a Stamford, Conn., consult- 
ing firm—Brakeley, John Price Jones Inc.—for the as- 
signment. Executive vice president George A. Brakeley III 
took personal charge of the feasibility study, and some 
four months later reported that ‘‘the proposed $75 million 
campaign is a ‘go’ situation.” 

This “ро situation” did not, however, mean an immed- 
iate launch. Rather, it was merely a green light for the 
university to develop detailed campaign plans for the ap- 
proval, ultimately, of the full Board of Trustees. 

The time had come for the vice president for develop- 
ment and his staff, along with staff members from the 
News and Public Affairs and Alumni Relations offices, to 
begin the gear-shifting process that Worth had envi- 
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sioned. Formal planning for the campaign began in 
earnest on a hot July 12 morning in 1985, when some 15 
key GW personnel gathered in suburban Maryland for a 
planning ‘‘retreat.’’ Also present were George Brakeley 
and Brakeley lieutenant Fran Crovetti. The thickness in 
the air that morning was more than mid-summer humid- 
ity—apprehension hovered, reflecting the enormous task 
facing the group. The consultants had come equipped with 
a useful tension-breaker—a large cartoon that likened the 
difficulty of ‘‘getting a campaign underway” to the 
mating of elephants. The tone of the day quickly turned 
serious, however, and by nightfall a solid foundation ex- 
isted for constructing the campaign plan—ultimately a 
sophisticated, highly detailed 60-page document covering 
everything from the campaign’s strategy to the univer- 
sity’s policy on the size of gifts required to name buildings. 

Late in 1985, the plan went to the GW Board of 
Trustees. At its regular October meeting, the Board ap- 
proved the launching of a five-year, $75 million “Сат- 
paign for George Washington.’’ Now the situation was 
truly ““ро.” 

The team was ready. Campaign General Chairman 
Carr had been chosen for his role almost by acclamation. 
According to Michael Worth, ‘‘During the feasibility 
study Ollie Carr’s name kept coming up over and over 
again as the best person to chair the campaign. And we 
were lucky...he agreed to do it, enthusiastically.’’ Carr—a 
trustee and long-time friend of GW, as well as Washing- 
ton’s preeminent developer—explains his motivation suc- 
cinctly: “I care about this university. It has the potential 
for true excellence, and I want to help make that happen.” 

And excellence, it is fair to say, is the real bottom line of 
the Campaign for George Washington. The campaign’s 
primary objective is to gain the resources underpinning 
formidable academic strength. No one at GW believes 
that the kind of excellence the university seeks is a product 
of money alone—but neither is anyone here downgrading 
its importance. While acknowledging that ‘‘excellence re- 
quires more than money,”’’ President Elliott is quick also 
to note that ‘“‘money is a necessary prerequisite,” and he 
points out as well that “һе largest university endowments 
exist at those very institutions most Americans regard as 
the finest.” 

Clearly Elliott believes strongly that GW’s rightful 
place is among the nation’s finest universities, and he 
regards the enhancement of GW’s academic quality as 
one of his most important goals. Thus, it is not surprising 


that his remarks at the campaign inaugural dinner were 
especially moving. Quoting John Masefield—‘‘Whenever 
a university stands, it stands and shines’’—he told the 
guests that ‘‘our task—indeed our duty—is to enhance the 
academic strength, to reinvest the accumulated know- 
ledge in order that each ensuing generation will inherit an 
ever-growing legacy....’’ 

Depending upon the success of the campaign, that 
legacy of knowledge will be derived from the existence of 
another type of legacy—the legacy of endowment. Many 
of the campaign’s major goals involve additions to GW’s 
endowment, which this year climbed to $208 million — 
placing the university among the top one percent of higher 
education institutions nationwide. 

But GW still faces a steep climb, according to Michael 
Worth: “Harvard leads in dollar value of endowment, 
with over $3 billion. Yale’s endowment is approaching $2 
billion. It would be unrealistic for us to expect to match 
Harvard’s endowment even by the end of this century. 
However,” Worth continues, ‘‘there is an enormous gap 
between the top few and the next dozen or so...Many fine 
universities are just above us, and I think we can realis- 
tically expect to catch up to ‘hem by the year 2000.” 

A university’s endowment is its single best hedge 
against uncertain economic conditions, declining enroll- 
ments or changing government priorities, because it is 
money the university always has. Since the endowment 
principal is never spent—only the income may be ex- 
pended—the university has dependable income to count 
on as it formulates long-range plans. 

The two largest endowment items on the list of cam- 
paign goals are new professorships and student assistance, 
with $10 million in new funds projected for each category. 
Endowed professorships go right to the heart of the uni- 
versity and its quality. President Elliott says, ‘‘you can’t 
build greatness unless your campus offers sufficient in- 
tellectual academic promise to attract leading scholars.” 
Such an intellectual climate builds on itself; and since 
1980, five exceptionally gifted scholars have come to GW 
with the rank of ‘‘University Professor,” the institution’s 
most prestigious rank. GW hopes, as a result of the cam- 
paign, to attract to the faculty additional professors with 
similarly outstanding credentials. 

Seeking increased endowment funds for student finan- 
cial assistance is, according to the vice president for 
development, addressing GW’s share of a national prob- 
lem. As Worth puts it, “Federal student aid is likely to 
continue declining. The loan burden on graduating stu- 
dents from private universities in particular is becoming 
very heavy...Students shouldn’t have to make their career 
choices based solely on salary expectations. What about 
people who want to be teachers? What about people who 
want to study the arts? You can’t graduate with $50,000 in 
debt and feel comfortable. If that situation goes on, then 
everyone will major in only the lucrative fields. That will 
distort the choices, and ultimately, it will distort society.” 

Many other worthy purposes will be served by the cam- 
paign as well. Among specific goals are funds to under- 
write library acquisitions, new research, and lectures, 
seminars and symposia that bring distinguished scholars 
to campus, enriching academic life at GW. Also sought 
are gifts to dean’s and chairman’s funds, which provide 
discretionary income for worthwhile, unexpected oppor- 
tunities. Some critical equipment needs also are addressed 
in this campaign: new research and instructional equip- 
ment to enable GW to advance as a major research univer- 
Continued on page 5 
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GW Greets 1986-87 with 
Festive Convocation 


СИ» fall 1986 Convocation had a strong 
international flavor. Guiding the festivities was 
Rachael M. Vincent (above), president of the 


Students, administrators, staff and friends of the 
university packed the Dorothy Betts Marvin 
Theatre September 12 for the sixth annual open- 
ing convocation. The day that GW chose to cele- 
brate the beginning of the new academic year 
turned out to be a steamy Indian-summer 
scorcher, but the the crowd appeared nonethe- 
less determined to launch the new term with 
spirit and enthusiasm. 

The convocation was, in large part, an inter- 
national festival, carrying out this year’s 
theme—GW’s international aspects. Special 
guests were members of the Washington diplo- 
matic corps, more than 40 of whom filed into the 
theatre behind flags of their countries. Am- 
bassadors, ministers, counselors, cultural and 
educational attaches, representing such diverse 
and distant geographies as Sweden, Egypt, Aus- 
tralia, Pakistan, Ghana, Israel, and Belize—to 
highlight only a few—gathered there. The diplo- 
mats’ presence reinforced the reality and signif- 
icance of GW’s interrelationship with the inter- 
national community. 

That interrelationship was the subject of the 
convocation’s keynote address, delivered by 
Dean Maurice A. East of the School of Public 
and International Affairs. East pointed out that, 
given the technologies and perils of the present 
and future, the best basis for avoiding fatal 
misunderstandings among nations is for all citi- 
zens to possess ‘‘a solid base of knowledge and 
experience” of countries around the globe. He 
called for a university-wide look at the question 
of what can be done to improve GW’s ‘‘capabil- 
ities to operate effectively in an increasingly 


university’s International Student Society. 
Leading off the day’s events (below): a parade 


of flags. 


complex international environment.’’ He also 
requested consideration be given to the institu- 
tion of a university-wide requirement that all 
students have an “‘international experience’’ as 
part of their GW education. 

Other portions of the ceremonies also carried 
a strong international flavor, including Presi- 
dent Elliott’s warm welcome to the diplomats 
and the remarks of Prof. William B. Griffith on 
behalf of the faculty and John R. Manning, 
president of the General Alumni Association. 
The international theme also dominated remarks 
by GW Student Association President Adam 
Freedman, who spoke optimistically about the 
future of GW and then made a ringing plea for 
divestment of GW resources in firms that deal 
with South Africa. He quoted a speech made in 
South Africa 20 years ago by the late Robert F. 
Kennedy: ‘‘It is from numberless diverse acts of 
courage and belief that human history is shaped. 
Each time a man stands up for an ideal or acts to 
improve the lot of others, he sends forth a tiny 
ripple of hope....’’ At the conclusion of Freed- 
man’s remarks, a group wearing T-shirts that 
spelled d-i-v-e-s-t walked to the front of the 
theatre, joined hands and departed, chanting 
quietly “break the ties with apartheid.” 

Rachael M. Vincent, president of the Interna- 
tional Student Society, presided over the con- 
vocation, and a number of international stu- 
dents participated in the ceremonies. At the con- 
clusion of the convocation, members of the GW 
community and the assembled diplomats 
gathered for a reception that offered a great ar- 
ray of international foods. 


GW Welcomes New 
University Professor 


Literary scholar Alex Zwerdling joined GW’s 
faculty this fall as University Professor of Eng- 
lish. He comes from the University of California 
at Berkeley where he served on the faculty for 25 
years. Earlier he taught at Swarthmore College, 
and he spent 1977 as a visiting professor at 
Northwestern University. 

The university professorship is the highest 
faculty rank at GW and Zwerdling’s appoint- 
ment brings to five the number of university pro- 
fessors On campus. 

Zwerdling holds a ВА (’53) from Cornell Uni- 
versity and MA (’56) and PhD (’60) degrees from 
Princeton University. He has been a Fulbright 
Scholar and a Fellow of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. He has 
held fellowships from both the Guggenheim 
Foundation and the American Council for 
Learned Societies. He also has chaired the 20th 
Century British Literature Division of the 
Modern Language Association. 

The author of three books and numerous 
essays and reviews, Zwerdling describes his in- 
terests as ‘‘focused on the intersection between 
literature and the movements usually studied by 
historians, sociologists and political theorists.’’ 
His books are Yeats and the Heroic Ideal, Orwell 
and the Left and Virginia Woolf and the Real 
World. 

Zwerdling believes that ‘‘Most writers seem 
responsive to and affected by the social and 
historical currents of their time, by the ways their 
society is changing. Their reactions are varied 
and individual. Some think of their work as a 
contribution to those changes; some write in op- 
position to them; some feel a powerful nostalgia 
for an earlier way of life. Few remain indifferent 


to what is happening outside the room in which 
they write.” 

According to Vice President for Academic Af- 
fairs Roderick S. French, Zwerdling ‘‘matches 
perfectly the criteria for these chairs” and was 
the unanimous choice of a broadly interdepart- 
mental search committee. This appointment 
completes the set of three fully endowed uni- 
versity professorships in the humanities that 
was created with funds raised through a Chal- 
lenge Grant from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. The other two are held by Peter 
Caws in philosophy and Seyyed H. Nasr in 
Islamic Studies. Earlier appointees to university 
professorships were Amitai Etzioni and Marcus 
Cunliffe. 


Medical Center Appoints New Dean 


John С. LaRosa, MD, professor of medicine 
and of health care sciences and associate chair- 
man of the department of medicine for the past 
eight years, is the new dean for clinical affairs of 
the GW Medical Center. LaRosa’s appointment 
became effective on July 31. He replaces Dennis 
S. O’Leary, MD, who left GW to assume the 
presidency of the Joint Commission on Accredi- 
tation of Hospitals. 

“Рт personally very pleased that Dr. LaRosa 
has accepted our invitation to join the ad- 
ministrative team,” says Ronald P. Kaufman, 
MD, vice president for medical affairs. “Не 
brings the rare combination of experience in 
education, research and management, as well as 
intimate knowledge of the Medical Center and 
its programs.” 

LaRosa joined the Medical Center staff in 
1970 as an assistant professor of medicine. Two 
years later he founded the Lipid Research Clinic; 
under his direction the clinic has become 
recognized nationally and internationally. He 
also is principal investigator on several projects 
testing new agents for lowering blood cholesterol 
and triglyceride levels, and on a project studying 
the effects of postmenopausal hormone replace- 
ment therapy on lipid levels and atherosclerotic 
risk. > А 

The new dean, who spent the 1984-85 academ- 
ic year on sabbatical as a Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation health policy fellow, believes that 
“This industry is undergoing revolutionary 
changes as we move from an era of fiercely in- 
dividual physicians into an era where doctors 


must work in groups for a larger agency or in- 
stitution. This will take,” he continues, ‘‘some 
adjustment in the way we look at ourselves and 
in how we operate, but it needn’t compromise 
quality of care or professional satisfaction.” 

Among his goals are the encouragement of co- 
operative intradepartmental teaching and re- 
search efforts and the acceleration of the clinical 
faculty’s development into a more coordinated 
medical group. 


Callahan Joins GW Board 


Barbara Willmarth Callahan, BA ’67, has been 
elected to the GW Board of Trustees. Elected at 
the Board’s Oct. 16 meeting, Callahan fills the 
Alumni Trustee seat left vacant when Dr. Rich- 
ard Palmer died in June, shortly after his elec- 
tion to the Board. Callahan, a senior human 


resources Officer with Citicorp Investment Bank, 
was a GW Board of Trustees Scholar through- 
out her undergraduate years here. She later 


earned an MBA degree from New York Univer- 
sity. 


The Tax Reform Act of 1986: 


The Intricate Complexities of Tax Simplification 


Although its predecessors in the early 1980s had 
more impressive names and acronyms—The 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 [ERTA]; 
The Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act of 
1982 [TEFRA]—the Tax Reform Act of 1986 is 
a landmark piece of tax legislation. Probably the 
most significant tax law enacted since World 
War II, it represents major tax reform that will 
leave no American unaffected by its provisions. 

Because the effects of this new law are so per- 
vasive, year-end tax planning is more important 
this year than ever before. Many tax benefits 
now available will be repealed as of Jan. 1, 1987. 
And, because of next year’s lower tax rates, the 
tax savings from 1986 deductions will, in most 
cases, be larger and more favorable to the tax- 
payer and donor. 

The following paragraphs summarize key pro- 
visions of the new law and provide some recom- 
mended strategies for use during the few remain- 
ing weeks of 1986. 

Tax Reform Act: Lower tax brackets. The 
new lower individual tax rates of 15 percent and 
28 percent will be phased in over two years. In 
1987, the transitional rates are in five brackets of 
11, 15, 28, 35 and 38.5 percent. The top rate ap- 
plies for taxable income in excess of $90,000 on a 
joint return and $54,000 on a single return. Also, 
beginning in 1988, the benefit of the 15 percent 
bracket is phased out for taxpayers with taxable 
incomes between $71,900 and $149,250 on a 
joint return and between $43,150 and $89,560 on 
a single return. 

Year-end strategies. If possible, postpone in- 
come. Of course, most income must be reported 
this year, including salary paid during 1986, and 
dividends and interest on stocks, bonds and sav- 
ings accounts. However, some techniques to 
consider would include (1) if you are a cash-basis 


Addendum 


In the summer GWTimes, the listing of Medical 
School faculty members who were honored in May 
1986 with emeritus status was incomplete. The 
corrected list follows. Christian Cimmino, MD, 
Clinical professor of radiology; Frederick Green, 
MD, professor of child health and development and 
of health care sciences; William Marsh, MD, pro- 
fessor of pathology and anesthesiology; Jack 
Rheingold, MD, clinical professor of medicine; 
Monroe Romansky, MD, professor of medicine; 
Meyer Stolar, MD, clinical professor of medicine; 
Charles Waters Thompson, MD, clinical professor 
of medicine; Robert VanHouten, MD, professor of 
anesthesiology; and Thomas Webster, MD, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry and behavioral sciences. 
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taxpayer, invest in certificates of deposit, Treas- 
ury bills or other securities which mature next 
year; (2) delay completion of sales or defer bill- 
ing customers until 1987; (3) increase your con- 
tributions to an IRA, Keogh or employer-spon- 
sored retirement plan; and (4) consider other 
nonqualified deferred compensation arrange- 
ments with your employer. 

Tax Reform Act: Deductions retained. The 
most widely used deductions have been retained, 
including (1) home mortgage interest for first 
and second homes; (2) state and local income 
taxes; (3) real estate taxes; (4) personal property 
taxes; (5) itemized charitable contributions; (6) 
medical expenses [above a higher floor]; and (7) 
casualty losses. The personal exemption is in- 
creased from the present level of $1,080 to 
$1,900 in 1987, $1,950 in 1988 and $2,000 in 
1989. 

Tax Reform Act: Deductions eliminated ог ге- 
duced. The new law eliminates or reduces many 
deductions, including (1) the deduction for state 
and local sales taxes will no longer be allowed; 
(2) for non-itemizers, the charitable deduction 
will end; (3) miscellaneous deductions will be 
subject to a floor of 2 percent of adjusted gross 
income; (4) the disallowance of deductions for 
consumer interest and other nonbusiness interest 
payments will be phased in over four years; (5) 
employee business expenses will be more strictly 
limited; and (6) to prevent taxpayers from escap- 
ing income tax altogether, the law tightens the 21 
percent alternate minimum tax (AMT) on tax- 
payers who use various tax preferences to reduce 
or eliminate taxes. 

Year-end strategies. Making deductible 
payments in 1986 will maximize the tax savings 
from the deduction and preserve deductions you 
might not have in the future. Here are some 
possibilities: 

(1) Where possible, prepay 1987 real estate 
taxes and the last installment of your 1986 state 
and local estimated income taxes. 

(2) Prepay deductible items such as investment 
advisory fees, subscriptions, etc. 

(3) Make large consumer purchases that at- 
tract sales tax (such as a car or boat) this year be- 
fore the deduction is disallowed. 

(4) Pay medical expenses before year-end. 
Medical bills are deductible this year in excess of 
5 percent of adjusted gross income, but next year 
the floor rises to 7.5 percent. 

Tax Reform Act: Impact on Charitable Con- 
tributions. Cutting the top tax rate from 50 per- 
cent to 28 percent, as phased in over the next two 
years, will lessen the direct value of the deduc- 
tion for itemized charitable contributions. The 
charitable deduction for non-itemizers will end 
after 1986. Charitable gifts of appreciated prop- 
erty may be subject to the alternative minimum 
tax. 

Year-end strategies. 

(1) To secure the full benefits of the higher tax 
savings for charitable deductions, prepay 1987 
contributions and consider increasing 1986 
donations. Donors who do not itemize retain 


LES SEBEL ESOT ENG ЗЕЕ 
GW, AMI End Hospital Talks 


The George Washington University and 
American Medical International (AMI) have de- 
cided to discontinue further discussions concern- 
ing a possible lease of GW Hospital. Both organ- 
izations have concluded that their missions and 
interests would not be served by a joint venture 
at this time. 

“Тһе health care delivery environment na- 
tionwide has undergone continuous, rapid and 
dramatic change in the past one and a half to two 
years. As a consequence, concepts and plans 
which appeared sound at the time discussions 
were begun with AMI do not hold as much 
promise as previously projected,” said Ronald 
P. Kaufman, M.D., vice president for medical 
affairs and executive dean of GWU Medical 
Center. 


their charitable deduction through 1986 but can 
no longer claim the deduction starting with 1987. 

(2) With the repeal of the IRA deduction for 
certain taxpayers who have other pension plans, 
the deferred payment gift annuity gains added 
advantages. It generates a substantial income tax 
deduction when the contract is signed, as well as 
tax-favored income when payments begin. 

(3) Gifts of appreciated property made in 1986 
do not run the risk of being subject to the alter- 
native minimum tax. In 1987, donors can con- 
tinue to deduct the current appreciated value of 
property (stocks, bonds, real estate or personal 
property) that they donate to a charitable organ- 
ization or institution. However, if they make 
such donations in a year when they also use other 
tax-cutting ‘‘preference items,” they could be 
subject to the alternative minimum tax. Under 
AMT, they would have to pay a 21 percent tax 
on the appreciated value of the donated proper- 
ty. Currently, for example, if an individual 
makes a gift of stock or other property pur- 
chased for $40,000 and now worth $100,000, 
none of the $60,000 of appreciated value is taxed. 
Under the new law, all or part of the $60,000 ap- 
preciation might be subject to the AMT. 

The AMT is designed to ensure that taxpayers 
who make heavy use of preferences do not es- 
cape paying taxes altogether. Under the new law, 
a donor who is using other preference items 
combined with a gift of appreciated property 
may be subject to the AMT. A list of such pref- 
erence items would include: (1) accelerated 
depreciation on real or personal property; (2) 
one-year write-off of intangible drilling costs on 
oil or gas wells; (3) expensing of mining explora- 
tion and development costs; (4) expensing of re- 
search and experimentation costs; (5) expensing 
of publication circulation costs; (6) percentage 
depletion on oil or minerals; (7) interest on cer- 
tain tax-exempt bonds; (8) deferred taxes on 
long-term contracts; (9) installment sales; and 
(10) excessive losses from passive investments. 

The suggested year-end strategies in this arti- 
cle are not intended to be exhaustive lists, but are 
simply meant to suggest some of the more com- 
mon tax-saving tactics possible. Although the 
new tax law simplifies the rate structure by even- 
tually reducing the number of tax brackets to 
two, the new law is not simple. The changes are 
complex and intricate. Prior to making a major 
charitable gift or financial decision, individuals 
should consult their financial counselors for cur- 
rent advice. 

A free booklet explaining the principal provi- 
sions of the new tax law is available by writing 
the George Washington University Development 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20052. The booklet 
describes wise year-end tax decisions, tells about 
new opportunities and warns of pitfalls. 

If you wish to consider making a charitable 
gift to the university before the end of 1986, 
please write Jerry Anderson, Director of Planned 
Giving, at the address given above, or call him at 
(202) 676-8715. If you live outside the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area, please call collect. 


American Medical International and other in- 
vestor-owned hospital organizations have been 
re-evaluating their strategic plans in a variety of 
ways because of new realities in the health care 
environment. ‘‘Due to reshaping and consolida- 
tion at AMI—as a result of dramatic changes in 
the health care environment—it is not prudent at 
this time for AMI to consider a major invest- 
ment in an academic medical center, even one as 
outstanding as George Washington,” said Wal- 
ter Weisman, president and chief executive of- 
ficer of AMI. 

During the coming months, Medical Center 
and University officials will be developing alter- 
native approaches for long-term strategic plan- 
ning. 


GW Dedicates 
Phillips Hall 


The third star іп the Academic Center’s crown— 
The Charles E. and Laura E. Phillips Hall—was 
dedicated this summer at ceremonies held in the 
lobby of Phillips Hall. 

In remarks addressed to Laura Phillips as well 
as to the audience, President Elliott said 
““Атопр, [those]...who work and serve in behalf 
of this university, there emerge with each decade 
a few leaders. Charles and Laura Phillips, for 
more than one-third of the total existence of this 
institution, are among those leaders....’’ 

Laura Phillips responded ‘‘I am overwhelmed 
by this tribute to the Phillips family. I am sorry 
that my husband is not here to share in the ap- 
preciation of his devotion to the welfare of 
George Washington University. To those of you 
who are here, my thanks for sharing with me this 
memorable occasion.” 

The late Charles E. Phillips received both 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in law from 
GW. He went on to spend his entire professional 
career with the Equitable Life Insurance Co., 
where he began as a clerk and rose to become 
company president. He occupied that position 
for 20 years, and subsequently became Equit- 
able’s chairman of the board, chief executive of- 
ficer and chairman of the company’s executive 
committee. His volunteer career at GW was no 
less impressive. First elected to the GW Board of 
Trustees in 1962, he became chairman in 1972 
and served in that capacity until 1978, when he 
became chairman emeritus. He was honorary 
chairman of the Luther Rice Society at the time 
of his death in March 1985; the terms of his will 
included a $1 million bequest to the university. 

Laura Phillips received her BA degree from 
GW in 1941 and was a charter member of Phi 
Beta Kappa at the university. She has since been 
an active volunteer worker, with particular in- 
terest in the GW Medical Center Women’s 
Board and Hospital Lobby Shop. The Phillipses 
are only the second couple in GW history to have 
been awarded GW honorary degrees—the first 
couple being President and Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge. 

All major wings of the Academic Center have 
now been named. Phillips Hall includes facilities 
for the Music Department, language labs, the 
Career Services Office, teleeommunications, the 
Center for Continuing Education in Washington 
and the offices of several deans. 


THE 
CHARLES Е. 
AND 


President Elliott and Laura Phillips. Elliott: 
“Ие honor them by dedicating this building to 
their work; more importantly, we honor our 
university and ourselves by being so fortunate 
as to have Charles and Laura Phillips to show 
us the way through their achievement and 
through their concern for others.” 
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A Visit to Remember 


High school students from as far away as San 
Jose and Albuquerque took college-level 
courses in philosophy, geology and psychology 
at GW this summer...and got a strong dose of 
Washingtoniana in the process. Thanks to 
GW’s very special College Program for Secon- 
dary School Students, 29 young men and 
women from 18 states across the nation (as 
well as 13 from the D.C. metropolitan area) 
spent a six-week summer session as GW 
students, taking two courses each and generally 
getting a feeling for what the college experience 
here is like. Open only to students with clearly 
superior academic records, this year’s group 
had SAT or PSAT scores in the upper 1,200s; 
many of the group were awarded full-tuition 
scholarships for their GW courses. Among the 
extracurricular highlights for the youths were 


theUniversity — 


concerts on the Capitol steps, a cruise down 
the Potomac River to Mt. Vernon, a folk 


festival on the Mall, and (pictured above) а 


trip to the White House, to see first-hand the 
ceremony that welcomed Pakistan’s prime 
minister to Washington, Also in the photo, left 
rear, is Michael O’Leary, Admissions Office 
representative in charge of the program, and, 
right foreground, Assistant Dean B. J. 
Moreland of the Office of University Students, 
under whose auspices the program is ad- 
ministered. Moreland says that the primary 
purpose of the program is ‘Чо demonstrate 


first hand to these exceptionally bright students 


the wide range of academic challenges and 
cultural resources that would be open to them 
as GW students. ” 


Ralph Olmo Becomes GW Comptroller 


Ralph J. Olmo, former comptroller for the U.S. 
Department of Education, became the universi- 
ty’s comptroller on Oct. 13. He succeeded 
Frederick J. Naramore Jr., who retired Sept. 30 
after 18 years with GW. 

As comptroller of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Olmo served as the department’s chief 
financial officer. During his five-year tenure 
with that department, he received an award for 
“‘Distinction in Cash Management” from the 
Treasury Department. Prior to his work with the 
Education Department, Olmo spent 19 years as 
associate executive director of the Guaranteed 


Student Loan Program in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

In announcing the appointment, GW Provost 
William D. Johnson said ‘‘Ralph Olmo brings a 
distinguished record in higher education finance, 
management and policy to the office of comp- 
troller. We welcome him to GW with enthusiasm 
and high expectations.” 

A certified public accountant, Olmo is a grad- 
uate of California State University at Long 
Beach. He is a member of several professional 
organizations, including the Association of Gov- 
ernment Accountants and the American Insti- 
tute of Certified Public Accountants. 


National Law Center Announces 
Occupants of Endowed Chairs 


The university has named the professors who 
will occupy the Edward F. Howrey Chair of 
Trial Advocacy and the three Alverson Chairs in 
the National Law Center for the academic year 
1986-87. 

The first holder of the Howrey Chair is John 
Bodner Jr. of Washington, D.C., who becomes 
the Visiting Howrey Professor of Trial Ad- 
vocacy. Bodner is considered one of the leading 
trial lawyers in the antitrust bar. The chair was 
established through a gift from Mr. Howrey, JD 
27, LLD ’80. 

Professor Michael Gordon of the University 
of Florida Law School, a well-known writer and 
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teacher in comparative law and international 
private business transactions, will serve as 
Visiting Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Law. This 
chair and two others were created by a bequest 
from the late Lyle T. Alverson, LLB ’18. The re- 
maining two chairs have been designated for 
members of the National Law Center faculty. 
The two professors elected by the faculty as Lyle 
T. Alverson Professors of Law are Professor 
(and Dean) Jerome A. Barron and Professor 
David E. Seidelson. Barron is an authority on 
first amendment and communications law, and 
Seidelson is known for his work in the fields of 
conflicts and evidence. 


All The World’s A Stage... 


And, during 1986-87, GW is the stage for 
playwright Lonnie Carter, above, this year’s 
Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer. A na- 
tive of Chicago who now lives and works on 
the East Coast, Carter currently is an instruc- 
tor at the New York University Tisch School 
of the Arts. As GW’s Playwright-in-Residence 
for the academic year, he will conduct 
playwriting workshops for GW students and 
the community. Carter, a graduate of the Yale 
School of Drama, is the author of numerous 


Alumni Mailbox 


““Ассигасу”” Revisited 

As a GWU alumnus, I find it disillusioning to 
read letters by two GWU graduates defending 
that quasi-totalitarian organization, Accuracy in 
Academia. The paranoid rightwing mentality, 
especially virulent in Mr. Kennedy’s letter, is 
more appropriate to the mindless sectors of the 
Bible Belt than to the metropolitan Washington 
area. 

Accuracy in Academia is a fitting offspring of 
Accuracy in Media. Any similarity between these 
pretentious appellations and the real goals of 
these reactionary propaganda organizations is 
purely coincidental. Reed Irvine has the same 
qualifications to judge accuracy in media or 
academia as Jerry Falwell has to judge the validi- 
ty of the Theory of Evolution. 

С. W. Griffin, BCE °49 

Denville, N.J. 


Alumni Landstrom, of Virginia, and Ken- 
nedy, of California, imply in their letters to the 
Mailbox that all who question the motives of 
Мг. Irvine and his followers are dishonest. Their 
argument commands opposition to the work—if 
it can be called that—of the Irvine group. The 
first amendment right of free speech is distin- 
guished from going into a classroom with a con- 
cealed recorder and clandestinely recording a 
professor’s discussion in order to pistol whip 
him with it later. In effect that is what Messrs. 
Landstrom and Kennedy are trying to do to Dr. 
French—sans the recorder. 

Who is Reed Irvine that he should be the high 
priest of virtue and integrity? And who ap- 
pointed him? 

Young men and women in universities usually 
have the capacity to challenge “‘inaccuracy”’ іп 
academia. 

That two GW alumni would write such letters 
is genuinely disturbing. 

Lola Boswell, LLB ’49 

Collins, Mo. 


“An Appreciation” 

After a long and productive life as a coach, 
director of athletics, dean of men and assistant 
to the president of The George Washington 
University, Max Farrington died of cancer on 
March 4, 1986, in Springfield, Mo. 

Max came to GWU during the colorful Jim 
Pixlee era when the university was aspiring to na- 


works. His latest play, The Sovereign State of 
Boogedy Boogedy, is a musical comedy based 
on the book of Daniel; it opened this year to 


favorable reviews at Chicago’s Victory Gar- 


dens Studio Theatre and moved on to New 
York’s New Federal Theatre. Highly regarded 


for their vitality and strong poetry, Carter’s 


works also have been produced at The New 
York Shakespeare Festival, The American 
Repertory Theatre, the Yale Rep and the Soho 
Repertory Theatre. 


tional football leadership. His service to the 
university culminated in important and effective 
work on behalf of alumni support and develop- 
mental fund raising. 

A direct man with a clear eye as to what could 
be accomplished on behalf of the university, 
Max will be missed by those who knew and 
worked with him. 

James C. Van Story Jr. 

Chevy Chase, Md. 


Mr. Van Story, ВА ’48, MA °49, is a former GW 
Alumni Trustee and a former president of the 
General Alumni Association. 


A Trip to the Gulags? 

l can’t understand why you would print such а 
nonsensical piece as that by Eula M. McNabb in 
the Summer 1986 issue of the Times. The lady is 
obviously very ignorant of the reality of Com- 
munism and just as ignorant of the difference 
between slavery and freedom. As a Communist 
she could never criticize Gorbachev like she did 
President Reagan without taking a one-way trip 
to the Gulags. 

James P. Kitchen, BS '55 

Palm Bay, Fla. 


The Buck Stops....? 

I found the article on Professor Sal Divita’s 
unique Marketing Strategies course of great in- 
terest. ..Our educational systems offer only token 
acknowledgement of their responsibility to help 
provide purposeful direction to the lives of the 
students they are charged with educating. 

As a professional career counselor I see stu- 
dents at all levels who are confused and uncer- 
tain about how to make education and career 
decisions. Much of the cost in personal distress 
for individuals and the costs to industry and to 
society that job and career mismatching incur 
could be significantly reduced by the commit- 
ment of resources of educational institutions to 
achieve the productive development of our 
human resource potential. Holding our own in 
this competitive world depends on it. 

Rena В. Burstein, ВА ’48 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alumni Mailbox reserves the right to edit any 
letter published. 


GW News Briefs 


Government Under the Microscope 

President Elliott has announced the establish- 
ment of the Graduate Institute for Policy 
Studies. The institute, based in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences and under the direc- 
tion of Arvil V. Adams, will ‘‘provide a neutral 
setting to further the improvement of govern- 
ment and public policy through research and 
education.” Adams is a research professor of 
education policy and of economics. 


GW Efficiency Worth $10,000 

GW received the $10,000 first prize in an an- 
nual Cost Reduction Incentive Awards Program 
for devising a repair method using sheet material 
to completely overlay aging bathroom ceramic 
tiles; more than $120,000 was saved as a result. 
Jointly sponsored by the National Association 
of College and University Business Officers and 
the United States Steel Foundation, the program 
is open to all colleges and universities around the 
country—55 cash winners and 11 honorable 
mentions were selected from this year’s 258 en- 
tries. 


Deregulation: Another View 

“Тһе Reagan rush to deregulate has severely 
damaged the effectiveness of federal policies 
which were designed to assist American 
workers,” say GW economists Sar A. Levitan, 
Peter E. Carlson and Isaac Shapiro in their 
book, Protecting American Workers: An As- 
sessment of Government Programs (BNA 
Books/ Bureau of National Affairs, 1986). The 
authors conclude that although the basic struc- 
ture of federal regulation of the workplace re- 
mains intact, ‘the task now confronting policy 
makers is to restore these regulations to previous 
levels of support.” 


Expertise at Your Fingertips 

American Studies International (А51), a GW 
scholarly publication, last year published the /n- 
ternational Directory of American Studies Spe- 
cialists—a directory of more than 5,000 scholars 
from more than 60 countries with interests and 
expertise in the United States. Scholars’ special- 
ties include such broad categories as folklore and 
anthropology, history, literature and language, 
and politics and government, as well as in- 
dividual interests ranging from architecture and 
Anais Nin to reform movements and electoral 
behavior. AS/ is the only American journal 
dedicated to promoting international scholar- 
ship on American history, literature, philosophy, 
and social and political institutions. 


A College Combo: GW and D.C. 

At GW, students generally get two educations 
for the price of one, according to Edward B. 
Fiske in Selective Guide to Colleges (Third Edi- 
tion, Random House, 1986). The cover states 
that the book is ‘‘the inside report оп the 291 col- 
leges you are most likely to consider.” About 
GW specifically, Fiske says ‘‘The first educa- 
tion is in the usual realm of academics and the 
second is a lesson in ‘the real world,’ which 
draws greedily upon Washington’s political, 
business and international resources.” 


85.44/100 Percent ‘‘Well’’ 

For the almost 1,000 employees who re- 
sponded to a health risk analysis survey given by 
the GW Wellness Resource Center (Department 
of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies), the 
general wellscore was 85.448 (based on 100). 
Having some effect on the results was the fact 
that 63 percent of respondents did not know 
their blood pressure and 93 percent did not know 
their cholesterol level. The greatest health risk 
among the group was failure to use seat belts 
while traveling in a car. The second greatest risk 
was failure to exercise regularly, although 54.6 
percent did actively exercise on a regular basis. 
Overall, the goals of the project were to heighten 
the employees’ awareness of health and personal 
lifestyle habits and to provide participants with 
accurate feedback about their present health 
risks and behaviors. 


New Crystal City Center Opens 

As part of the university’s continuing effort to 
make off-campus programs more accessible to 
students, GW this fall opened a new northern 
Virginia extension of the campus. Located in 
Crystal City, Va., the newly leased space oc- 
cupies more than 4,500 square feet in the Crystal 
Plaza Arcade. Comprising seven classrooms and 
a well-equipped computer lab, the center now 
serves as the main site for evening classes and 
degree programs offered by the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences and the Division of Contin- 
uing Education. Three graduate degree рго- 
grams—in Administrative Sciences, Criminal 
Justice and Telecommunications Policy—are of- 
fered at the center, use of which is expected to be 
expanded soon to include daytime short courses 
and professional conferences. 


Computer Network to Link Research 

GW will be one of 16 southeastern univer- 
sities in the country to be part of a $1.4 
million computer network, which will ulti- 


mately allow leading research universities 
around the nation to share information. As 
part of the network, GW is responsible for 
coordinating the linkage of other institutions 
in the Washington area into the network 
and once completed, researchers from all dis- 
ciplines will be able to fully communicate in- 
formation and findings. Southeastern Uni- 
versities Research Association (SURA) was 
awarded the $1.4 million from the National 
Science Foundation to establish SURAnet, 
the first regional network of the Founda- 
tion’s national research communications net- 
work, NSFnet. SURAnet is expected to be 
operational by the end of this year. 


Endowment Rises by Nearly $40 Million 

GW broke the $200 million barrier in endow- 
ment value during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1986. As of that date, university officials have 
reported an endowment figure of $208.1—up 


about $39 million from last year’s $169 million. 


Sports Shorts 

Welcome—Linda Makowski was hired this 
summer as GW’s new women’s basketball 
coach, replacing Denise Fiore. Makowski comes 
from the University of Dayton where she was 
coach for six seasons and the school’s all-time 
winningest coach...Class Acts—47 percent of 
the university’s female athletes earned above a 
3.0 grade point average last spring semester and 
were named to the Women’s Athletics Depart- 
ment’s Dean’s List...Baseball and GPA—GW 
baseball player Kevin Fitzgerald (’86) chalked up 
impressive stats before leaving campus: he was a 
first-team All-Atlantic 10 selection, named as 
league second baseman for the second consecu- 
tive year; and with a 3.5 GPA, he earned a spot 
on the GTE/CoSida (College Sports Informa- 
tion Directors of America) Academic All-Amer- 
ican First Team.—Anne М. Suydam 


The Winners! 


The American Planning Association has cited 
GW for help it has given the Anacostia section 
of D.C. with revitalization efforts. Specifically, 
a team of graduate students in GW’s Urban 
and Regional Planning Department received 
the first place award given in the APA’s Na- 
tional Capital Area 1986 student competition. 
The prize-winning project, entitled “Old 
Anacostia—A Capital Gain,’’ was created at 
the request of the Anacostia Coordinating 
Council and identifies and evaluates future 
growth and development opportunities for 
Anacostia that are likely to result from the 
D.C. subway’s extension to that neighborhood 


by 1990. Anacostia is considered an area rich 
in history and cultural tradition, but it also is 
one that has been troubled for decades by un- 
employment, loss of businesses, failed housing 
developments and a high crime rate. The 
Anacostia Coordinating Council is now work- 
ing to implement some of the GW recommen- 
dations, and one council official has called the 
plan ‘ће hope of the residents of Anacostia. ” 
Pictured above are the project’s leaders, Pro- 
fessor of Urban and Regional Planning Dorn 
McGrath (left) and Assistant Professorial Lec- 
turer Margaret К. O’Bryon (right). In the 
center is team member Ruth O'Sullivan. 


To Stand and Shine (Continued from page 1) 


sity, and new computers and related technology to help 
GW remain abreast of the continuing revolution in that 
area. 

In short, the merits of the campaign goals are beyond 
question...but the $75 million figure, justifiable optimism 
notwithstanding, does seem a bit daunting. One might 
well still wonder, how will these goals be attained? 

Some of that responsibility lies, of course, with the pro- 
fessional staff of Development Office, whose only paid 
outside assistance comes in the form of occasional consul- 
tation and advice from the Brakeley firm. But GW’s fund 
raising effort also has a ‘‘secret weapon,” according to 
Michael Worth—and that weapon is volunteers. ‘Ме 
magnify our efforts by enlisting volunteers,’’ he says. 
“Not only are they more effective, they have more credi- 
bility and they represent the university in a different way 
than a staff member does. So we have a relatively small 
staff, and we put a lot of our effort into organizing our 
volunteers and supporting them in doing this job.” 


Currently their job is centered on the so-called ‘‘major 
gifts” phase of the campaign, aiming at gifts of $50,000 or 
more. Washington banking executive and GW Trustee 
Tom Owen chairs the Major Gifts Committee, which has 
primary responsibility for this phase of the campaign. The 
focus will shift to special gifts ($10,000 to $50,000) in 
1987; the final phase of the campaign, expected to begin 
in 1988, will seek general gifts of less than $10,000. Worth 
stresses that the Annual Fund runs throughout the cam- 
paign and that all Annual Fund gifts ‘‘count’’ as contribu- 
tions to the Campaign for George Washington. In fact, he 
says, “‘virtually everything counts,” with the exception of 
payments of pledges made to earlier campaigns. 

So far, George Brakeley’s early estimate of a campaign 
іп ‘‘go”’ condition appears to remain on target. Worth ad- 
mits to one source of frustration—the characteristic impa- 
tience of the three prime movers. President Elliott, 
Michael Worth and Oliver Carr apparently share a pro- 
clivity for what Worth refers to as ‘‘getting ON with it.” 


He admits that ‘‘sometimes it’s impossible to make things 
happen as quickly as we all wish, but we keep ourselves 
and each other moving.” 

Clearly, they do keep moving. Worth recalls an early 
campaign visit that he and Oliver Carr made to a potential 
donor, whose office was in a brand new, not-quite-com- 
pleted building. Their business concluded, Carr and 
Worth boarded the elevator, descended briefly—and 
stopped dead. Worth says “І picked up the phone in the 
elevator, thinking ГА get someone who’d rescue us im- 
mediately. Instead, I got some kind of a service that 
monitors 300 buildings all over Washington; they said 
they’d get someone to us in about 45 minutes.” The 
reader will probably not be surprised to hear that this 
story ends with Worth and Carr manually forcing the 
elevator doors open, thereby escaping after only a few 
minutes. 

And don’t be surprised if they raise the $75 million, 
either! O 
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GW is taking the lead in examining new options for 


by Terry Lowe-Edwards 
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С: are not the only ones behind bars. Increas- 
ingly, the American public is imprisoned by its own 
system of corrections, faced with the mounting costs of 
incarceration and rising prison populations. Cold, hard 
facts bear this out. 

The U.S. prison population broke the half-million 
mark for the first time in 1985, an all-time high, according 
to the Bureau of Justice Statistics (BJS). Many of those 
behind bars have been there before, simply because they 
don’t have the skills and motivation to get a job and leada 
straight life. They are caught in the vicious cycle of 
recidivism. In its latest statistics on the subject, BJS es- 
timates 61 percent of those admitted to prison in 1979 pre- 
viously had been incarcerated. 

Jim was a recidivist and in his view ‘‘building more 
prisons is definitely not the answer” to dealing with 
America’s overcrowded prisons. Jim (not his real name) 
spent ten years in correction’s proverbial ‘‘revolving 
door.” Unlike many other prison inmates, however, Jim 
is one of the very few who found the strength to break the 
pattern. 

Jim thinks his restless spirit and relentless desire for at- 
tention led to his life of crime. The product of an upper 
Northwest Washington, D.C., middle-class family, he en- 
joyed the carefree world of street life, and his behavior led 
him to be kicked out of first grade. ‘Maybe I was worse 
than Dennis the Menace,” he says. He was tutored at 
home until sixth grade, and then tossed like a hot potato 
from school to school, eventually dropping out of high 
school. Then, after a series of misdemeanors, he spent 
time in a youth detention center. That began a decade- 
long cycle of crime and imprisonment. 

It was not until 1976, while serving time in the D.C. Jail 
for three felonies, that Jim decided to find a better way to 
live. Constantly threatened by the violence of prison life, 
Jim was determined to lead a straight life. He is still uncer- 
tain how he was able to stick to his reform pledge. 

Today, he is 34 years old, happily married and enjoys 
his job as a maintenance engineer with a downtown 
Washington firm. He has worked for the same company 
for seven years, and has been promoted twice. As one who 
can see both sides of the corrections problem, Jim is con- 
vinced that America’s system of corrections could be im- 
proved if prisoners were given an Opportunity to learn 
marketable job skills which might later translate to em- 
ployment possibilities in the ‘‘outside’’ world. Jim ex- 
plains that currently trade skills are taught to prisoners, 
not as a way to ready them for future employment, but 
merely to keep them busy. He believes his own criminal 
career might have been shortened considerably if he only 
had had a chance to prepare for a responsible job. 

Enter GW. 

In 1984, GW President Lloyd Elliott established the 
National Center for Innovation in Corrections (NCIC), 
putting GW in the forefront of the battle against the na- 
tion’s chronic corrections dilemma—prison overcrowd- 
ing, inmate idleness and ex-offenders returning to, but ill- 
prepared for, society. 

NCIC is devoted to the study and promotion of private 
sector prison-based businesses, in short, prison industries. 
The idea, termed ‘‘factories with fences’’ by its best 
known champion, retired Chief Justice Warren E. Bur- 
ger, is to better prepare convicts for society by employing 
them in productive work environments affording market- 
able job skills which replicate experiences in society as 
closely as possible. Burger has said, “То put people be- 
hind walls and bars and do little or nothing to change 
them is to win a battle but lose a war. It is wrong. It is ex- 
pensive. It is stupid.” 

And expensive it is. BJS figures estimate that incarcera- 
tion costs $20,000 per year per inmate. According to the 
National Institute of Justice, public spending on correc- 
tions has jumped 400 percent over the last 15 years. Tax- 
payers are feeling the pinch, according to NCIC’s execu- 
tive director, Dr. Judith Schloegel, a Catholic nun who 
has devoted ten years to prison reform efforts. z 
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NCIC and Schloegel believe Burger’s prison industries 
concept is one way prisoners literally can begin to repay 
their debt to society. The idea involves a private sector 
business, in some way, expanding its operations within a 
prison. The participating business can choose from sev- 
eral model applications. Prison industries currently exist 
for furniture manufacturing, computer hardware as- 
sembly and printing services, among others. 

Best Western Hotels, based in Phoenix, Ariz., devel- 
oped a service-oriented prison industry with the Arizona 
Correctional Institution for Women. In need of extra 
operators during peak-booking times, the company in- 
stalled phone lines in the prison and hired inmates to staff 
computerized reservation terminals. The company care- 
fully screened employed inmates to insure none had a 
credit card fraud conviction. 

According to Best Western’s Sue Schweller, the opera- 
tion celebrated its fifth anniversary in August and has 
generated more than $72 million in reservations for the 
lodging chain. 

Historically, the coupling of private enterprise and cor- 
rections is not new. In early U.S. history, private industry 
frequently used convict labor. However, the growth of or- 
ganized labor and job shortages during the Great Depres- 
sion forced change. 

Schloegel explains that currently some inmates do work 
in job settings in prison, but the operation rarely involves 
private sector participation. Typically, the inmates manu- 
facture goods strictly for state-use, thus limiting their 
marketability. Additionally, these jobs do not reflect the 
real world in terms of wages, discipline or quality stand- 
ards, according to Schloegel. 

Today, private sector prison-based businesses exist in 
only 11 prisons nationwide where 26 prison industry pro- 
jects are operating. Less than one percent of the entire 
prison population nationwide is employed in a private sec- 
tor prison-based business now. 

Schloegel suspects prison industries are not more 
widespread because business, corrections and elected of- 
ficials do not fully understand them. She explains that 
NCIC is playing a facilitating role to bridge the com- 
munication gap with many individuals interested in learn- 
ing more. 

In order for prison industries to function optimally and 
moreover, to win acceptance, Schloegel says several fac- 
tors must be addressed. NCIC recently released a report 
prepared by Chief Justice Burger’s National Task Force 
on Prison Industries. The report outlined 50 recommen- 
dations for strengthening, expanding and modernizing 
prison industries across the country. 

In the case of Best Western, two features are particular- 


Кыз? 

GW’s Dr. Judith Schloegel (center left) meets with then- 
U.S. Chief Justice Warren Burger (center right) and 
Massachusetts business leaders launching a prison 
industry in Hampden County. Also pictured are 
Richard A. Stebbins, president, Baybank Valley Trust 
Co. and Robert J. Schwarz, president and CEO, 
Greater Springfield Massachusetts Chamber of 
Commerce. 


ly noteworthy and reflect the task force’s recommenda- 
tions. First, the jobs do not displace regular workers since 
the inmates work night and weekend positions the com- 
pany is unable to fill. Secondly, the inmates are paid the 
same wage as other Best Western operators. 

The task force report stresses the need to pay prevailing 
wages. The payment of prevailing wages, Schloegel says, 
does not create unfair competition, which has been a con- 
cern for organized labor. Furthermore, higher wages per- 
mit deductions which can offset incarceration costs now 
borne by taxpayers. A portion of the earned wages could 
also be earmarked for victim compensation. 

Schloegel sees the prison industries concept as an in- 
telligent, logical approach to corrections. The ‘‘lock ’em 
up and throw away the key attitude” is costly, she says, 
because the American public pays, first, as the victim of 
crime, and then as the supporter of a prison system. 

So, why give jobs to those who have violated the law 
when there are many law-abiding citizens waiting in 
unemployment lines? Schloegel acknowledges the prison 
industry concept has its skeptics. “Ш you’re looking at 
four systems of corrections] as one of vengeance and 
retaliation...then the worse you make it, the better. But 
with that mentality comes the fact that you will one day 
pay for it.” 

Schloegel prefers to look at ‘‘the ultimate question.” 
She wonders, ‘‘What is going to happen to them when 
they come back out to society? If it means effective em- 
ployment training while they’re in an institution, then I 
would say it’s worth it.” 

President Elliott feels a private university, insulated 
from the possible constraints of political influence and 
detached from a reliance on taxpayer support, is an ideal 
place to critically examine the corrections problem. He 
says, “With GW’s interest in public policy, law, political 
science, economics and all of these related disciplines, can 
we do something, first of all, to alert at least a few people 
to the problem itself with the expectation that a few may 
develop some long-term professional involvement?” 

Elliott adds, ‘Тһе simplistic answer of throwing more 
people in prison is not working. Now maybe nothing else 
will work, but we haven’t given other options a reasonable 
opportunity....What’s better? I don’t know. But at least 
it’s a problem that we ought to deal with.” 

Elliott says GW has done more than merely give NCIC 
a home; it has helped the organization seek funding 
sources. Currently, NCIC is funded primarily by the Na- 
tional Institute of Corrections. Its grant expires in 
January 1987. Elliott admits that the issue is not naturally 
palatable to philanthropic interests. The challenge of 
fund raising for such a cause involves ‘‘persuading philan- 
thropic individuals and organizations of the timeliness 
and importance of this problem.” 

Yet even Schloegel does not claim that prison industries 
are the total answer to the corrections crisis in America. 
She believes we must take a ‘‘holistic approach to correc- 
tions that would parallel the medical field.” She describes 
it this way. Suppose 12 people came into an emergency 
room with abdominal pains. Doctors would provide an 
individualized diagnosis of each problem and what caused 
it, rather than make a wholesale decision to perform ap- 
pendectomies on all 12 patients. Similarly, in the post- 
operative stage, she continues, ““1 you were wheeled out 
from surgery onto the street, and told, ‘Good luck now, 
we did our thing,’ we know what would happen! But 
that’s precisely what we do with inmates. There is no com- 
prehensive effort to develop a support system once they’re 
out of an institution.” 

Schloegel says it’s difficult to predict the success of the 
prison industry movement. ‘‘Social change takes many 
years and that’s what we’re talking about. We’re talking 
about social, systemic change, change that involves at- 
titudes.’’ Of one thing she is certain: ‘‘None of it is a waste 
of time.” Г] 


Terry Lowe-Edwards is a Washington-based journalist. 


by David E. Taylor 


В is a country of contrasts and growing pains. А 
culturally rich country, Brazil is an ethnic melting 
pot and the only non-Spanish-speaking nation in South 
America; Portuguese is the native tongue. Ranking 
seventh in population and fifth in size among countries of 
the world, Brazil dwarfs its South American neighbors 
and forms half of the continent. However, its vast interior 
remains sparsely populated while most of its 130 million 
people are clustered along the narrow eastern coast. 

A nation of increasing global importance, Brazil is 
traveling through stages of national development, which 
has brought the political, economic and social challenges 
that accompany that journey. Governments have swung 
from military to democratic; inflation has zoomed until 
recently; and the society has remained layered by eco- 
nomic wealth, despite the government’s attempts to 
change it. Brazil’s two largest cities—Rio De Janeiro (10 
million) with some of South America’s most glittering 
wealth, and Sao Paulo (13.5 million) with some of its 
busiest trade—contain poverty enclaves as poor as any on 
earth. 

Not surprisingly, the education system, too, has wres- 
tled with the problems of a nation in change. At all levels 
of schooling—primary, secondary and higher—Brazil is 
trying to make education more accessible to everyone. 
While working to provide Brazilians with the proper 
social base for education—including adequate standards 
for housing, health and nutrition—the government has 
established compulsory education guidelines, built new 
classrooms, and embarked on a program to foster equali- 
ty and national unity through schooling. 

Progress has been made and enrollments have soared. 
In one 17-year span, from 1960 to 1977, the number of 
elementary school students jumped 264 percent—from 
8.8 million to 22 million; in secondary education, 814 per- 
cent—from 267,000 to 2.1 million; and in higher edu- 
cation, where the largest percentage increase has been, 
1,198 percent—from 93,200 to 1.14 million. In previous 
years, education’s share of the federal budget hovered at 6 
percent, whereas today it claims 13 percent. 

But problems remain. Rural Brazilians still have very 
little formal schooling and attrition is high. In addition to 
the inequities between urban and rural areas, differences 
remain in educational opportunities between the affluent 
industrial southern states and the poorer northern states. 
Intense competition persists for the limited space in quali- 
ty institutions of higher education, and universities re- 
main largely the preserve of the wealthy. 

At all levels of education, Brazil needs better motivated 
faculty, tighter organization and particularly, funding 
assistance. This is where GW’s School of Education and 
Human Development comes in, working with Brazilians 
to help tackle these problems. 

“GW currently has two major agreements with Brazil,” 
explains Reynolds Ferrante, SEHD professor of educa- 
tion and director of the two projects. “Тһе first agree- 
ment, signed in 1983, is to assist the Federal University of 
Santa Catarina (in southeastern Brazil) develop a doctoral 
program in higher education administration, which we 
believe will be the first in Brazil and a model for Latin 
America.” When finished, this program will provide 
specialists to more efficiently manage the business of 
Brazilian higher education and indeed, will likely have 
positive effects on all education levels. 

“The second agreement was signed last year in Brazil 
by President Elliott and is with the Council of Brazilian 
University Rectors (CRUB),”’ Ferrante says. This agree- 
ment will cast GW as a primary institution in the United 
States representing this high-level organization of univer- 
sity rectors (presidents), helping CRUB locate interna- 
tional expertise for addressing Brazil’s needs for higher 
education and national development. Other organiza- 
tions, including the Ministry of Education and the Ful- 
bright Commission of Brazil, also will assist in charting 
priorities, Ferrante adds. 

After years of working alone or on a regional basis, 


Brazil is responding 
to tough educational 
challenges with 
courage, with 
determination, and 


Brazilian universities are starting to work together on 
common needs and in seeking outside resources, Ferrante 
says. And CRUB’s working with GW will be a major part 
of this effort. 

“The two agreements basically involve us in three types 
of projects,” Ferrante explains. “‘First are projects that 
address the priorities of Brazilian higher education and 
that GW will carry out directly. Second are projects that 
tie Brazilian universities to national development and 
which will draw on several American universities and in- 
ternational organizations for input. And third are pro- 
jects that will look toward the evolving demands of Brazil- 
ian higher education. GW will serve as an adviser in these.” 

Both agreements have spawned tangible results and 
fostered a climate of inter-American cooperation, as GW 
scholars have traveled south and Brazilian scholars north 
to take part in seminars, faculty exchanges and compara- 
tive research. President Elliott and SEHD Dean Eugene 
Kelly have been to Brazil to finalize the agreements; Fer 
rante has flown to Brazil four times to monitor the pro- 
gress of the agreements. SEHD Prof. Joseph Greenberg 
consulted on faculty development this past spring and 
returned in late summer; SEHD Prof. Dorothy Moore 
will journey there to discuss international comparative 
education; and plans also call for GW to send a faculty 
member to advise on information systems management. 

In return, during the 1984-85 school year, Prof. Ernani 
Bayer from Santa Catarina spent a year at GW teaching, 
researching and developing the agreement with the Coun- 
cil of Presidents, while learning about international 
assistance possibilities in Washington, D.C. Prof. Bayer 
came to GW as the former rector of the Federal University 
of Santa Catarina; in early 1986, he was chosen to become 
the special assistant to the minister of education. 

In April, GW hosted a conference where Brazilian uni- 
versity administrative vice-presidents gathered to discuss 
common problems and to benefit from an international 
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Education Prof. Joseph Greenberg, lecturing іп Brazil. 


exchange of ideas in areas such as research, information 
systems management, faculty development and funding. 
With sponsors including the Brazilian Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the Fulbright Commission of Brazil, Partners for the 
Americas and CRUB, this was the second such high level 
conference held on campus. 

“Brazil is going through a very important phase in its 
history,” Bayer explained while on campus. “1 is very 
important that we search for solutions to support educa- 
tion projects in Brazil. We feel that GW is in a position to 
help us as a channel to reach U.S. and international agen- 
cies, so they can become more sensitive to the projects we 
are trying to carry out. We need guidance from [your] 
university.” 


Tree the years, Brazilian higher education has 
faced problems which have become more intense. 
Ironically, while the construction of new university facil- 
ities has kept close to expansion needs, the lack of money 
has been a constant burden, hindering the full blossoming 
of teaching and research capabilities. Because Brazil’s 
higher education growth has come at such an incredibly 
rapid pace, it suffers from a severe lack of administrators 
to perform the vital planning and organizing functions 
and to manage the day-to-day operations. As a result, 
much of the expansion has been haphazard and lacking 
coordination. 

These two broad areas—funding and administrative 
management—are primary targets for the two agreements 
with GW. 

In terms of national development, Brazilian universities 
face challenges that include making higher education 
more accessible to everyone; tying more closely the uni- 
versity curriculum to the primary and secondary systems; 
and making the curriculum more relevant to society’s 
needs at large. The 68 public and private universities 
reflect the historical societal layers, which provide greater 
opportunities for the wealthy. The poor rarely go to col- 
lege. 

“True, elitisim is a problem,” says Brazilian educator 
Heloisa Luck, who came to GW for the 1985-86 year for 
post-doctoral studies in comparative education. “Ви the 
selection in our system does not begin at the entrance pro- 
cess to our universities. Instead, it comes at the first grade 
[level] of education, where there is a high rate of attri- 
tion.” 

Luck says that the universities have become sensitive to 
this problem and are responding by developing projects to 
help elementary and secondary schools. And they are 
gaining experience for improving the curriculum and ad- 
justing it to the needs of society. 

“Even though we have opened more schools and more 
classes, and we’ve hired more teachers, the curriculum has 
not been adequately changed to meet the needs of the dif- 
ferent populations,” Luck says. “Ме have a curriculum 
geared toward a middle-class vocabulary and a middle- 
class lifestyle, which is not suitable for motivating lower- 
class students to study.” 

Reforming the curriculum and strengthening the facul- 
ty at the primary and secondary levels are two starting 
points which can begin at the university level through bet- 
ter training programs. 

However, Luck points out that elitist higher education 
is a global problem, not solely a Brazilian one. After all, 
it’s a criticism often heard in the United States, too. 


[о ways to meet the challenges that Brazil faces 
is a first step in attacking them. Having organizations 
such as CRUB, the Ministry of Education, the Fulbright 
Commission and dedicated people within Brazilian educa- 
tion working to change things is yet another step. And the 
willingness of GW’s SEHD faculty to provide expertise 
and share their knowledge and research is a third step—a 
giant опе. O 


David E. Taylor is manager of the GW News Service. 


В: locales as close to GW as northwest К 
Street and as distant as Santa Monica, Calif., alumni 
of the GW Art Department exhibited their work from 
Sept. 10 through Oct. 9 in the Dimock Gallery. The occa- 
sion was the third GW Art Alumni Exhibition. In terms of 
overall artistic excitement, the show equaled and in many 
ways surpassed its 1982 and 1984 predecessors. 

On opening night the bright white walls of the gallery 
seemed almost to sparkle with the colorful and sometimes 
luminous works of graduates, whose degrees span the past 
two decades. Curator of Art Lenore D. Miller was clearly 
pleased: ‘‘I’d say there’s a good balance in the show. It is 
both representative and balanced, in terms of experience, 


kind of work, ages of artists and quality of work.”’ 

The balance was indeed striking. From the delicate 
realism of Betty Bauser’s oil painting, ““Тһе Cherry 
Blossom Robe,” to Elizabeth Richardson’s arresting 
abstract acrylic, the neutral-toned ‘‘Ash Tuesday,” it was 
diversity, balance—and skill—that predominated. Such 
was the character of the show that the jurors voted four 
Cecille R. Hunt prizes, which were presented at the open- 
ing by the exhibit’s honorary chair, Walter J. Hunt. Prize 
checks went to David Allison for ‘*Views оп the Avenue 
No. 17,” Judy Bass for ‘‘Magic Carpet Ride I,’’ John 
Wax for ‘‘Urban Vise’? and Alyson Weege for “Тһе 
Veranda.” 


Perhaps most important is the fact that these exhibi- 
tions are fulfilling their original intent. According to 
Lenore Miller, the concept emerged several years ago, 
when alumni of the Art Department frequently came to 
her, in twos and threes, suggesting that their work be 
shown in the Dimock. Obviously, Miller says, ‘‘with a 
limited schedule and so many talented alumni, picking 
only one or two wouldn’t work. So we tried to come up 
with a mechanism that would be fair to everyone...and 
this idea was born...” Besides helping GW keep in touch 
with the work of its art alumni, the exhibitions provide ar- 
tists with perhaps the most precious commodity of all, a 
showcase. —SH 


ALUMNI ART АТ GW: 


Exhibiting Artists 


О: again this year the competition was Кееп for 
entry into the GW Art Alumni Exhibition. 
Eighty-five artists submitted 239 works of art from 
which the final show—45 works by 33 artists—was 
selected. Lenore Miller believes the jury was equal to 
the challenge: ‘‘Judges were looking only for ‘best’; 
‘good’ in their judgment didn’t make it.” Jurors were 
Kate Jones of Jones Troyer Gallery, Ned Rifkin, recent- 
ly appointed chief curator for exhibitions of the Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden, and art adviser 
Francoise Yohalem. The exhibition was sponsored by 
the Alumni Relations Office and the GW Department 
of Art. Exhibitors were: 


It Only Gets Better 


David Allison, MFA ’82 


Kristin К. Aufdenberg, MFA ’73 


Pasquale D. Avallone, BA ’76, 
MFA ’80 

Judy Bass, MFA ’74 

Betty Bauser, ВА ’79 

Ned Bittinger, MFA ’83 

Bonnie B. Collier, MFA ’71 

Joseph Detwiler, MFA 82 

Lea Feinstein, MFA ’73 

Steven Fuchs, BA ’81 

Michael Green, MFA ’76 

Rachel Greene, BA ’85 


Mary W. Heiss, MFA ’84 
Joyce Jewell, MFA ’72 
Carleen Keating, MA ’66 
David G. Kramer, BA ’85 
Valters Lindbergs, BA ’81 
Joey P. Manlapaz, BA ’77, 
MFA ’80 
Lenore D. Miller, MFA ’72 
Ellen Osmanski, BA ’74, 
MFA ’80 
Elizabeth Richardson, BFA ’70 
Phyllis Richmond, BA ’66 
Nip Rogers, BA ’83 


Susan W. Schmuhl, BA ’65, 
MFA ’84 

Peter Slocum, BA ’76 

Claudia Smigrod, MFA ’78 

Bradley К. Stevens, ВА ’76, 
MFA ’79 

Robert M. Tiemann, BA ’68, 
MFA ’70 

Michele Tremaine, ВА ’69 

Mary Anne Warner, MFA ’81 

John Wax, BA ’71, MFA ’72 

Alyson Weege, MFA ’83 

Mindy Weisel, BFA ’77 
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Clockwise from the upper left: Souvenir ИИ... 
Amusement Park, 12" x 23%" mixed media collage by 
Lenore D. Miller; West Jct. 50-1, 58" х 46" oil on canvas 
by Joey P. Manlapaz; Panama Hats, 12" x 16" acrylic 


on canvas by Phyllis Richmond; Wing Storage, 

14" х 14" 5" assemblage by Lea Feinstein; Kingman 
Boys, 23" х 15%" oil on masonite by Pasquale О. 
Avallone 


In Washington’s sometimes-crazy 
world of breaking stories and 
crunching deadlines, journalists 
need informed opinion and they 
need it ‘yesterday.’ That’s when 
they call оп... 


by Dan Moshavi 


As: is told about a scorpion who stood on the 
banks of the Suez Canal and wished very much to 
cross. He attracted the attention of a turtle swimming 
nearby and called to it. 

“Му dear turtle,” said the scorpion, ‘‘would you be 
kind enough to let me climb on your back while you swim 
across the canal?” 

The turtle thought for a moment and replied, “И I 
carry you оп my back then you will sting me and I shall 
йе.” 

“Вис if I sting you, then I too shall die because I cannot 
swim,” the scorpion pointed out. 

This logic made sense to the turtle, so he allowed the 
scorpion to climb aboard his back, and they began their 
journey. Suddenly, without warning, the scorpion stung 
the turtle in the head. In the moment before his death, the 
turtle cried out, ‘‘Why did you sting me?” ‘‘Because,”’ 
the drowning scorpion answered, ‘‘this is the Middle 
East.” 

This parable, which originated in the 1970s as Egypt 
and Israel were fighting for control of the Sinai Peninsula, 
is still applicable today. Although the setting might be 
new, and the ‘“‘scorpions” and ‘‘turtles’’ different, the 
basic message is the same—unexpected violence and ter- 
rorism are still very much a part of daily life. 

No single topic has dominated the news this past year 
more than terrorism. Throughout the ‘‘media blitz,” 
three GW professors have emerged as frequently cited 
authorities on terrorism: Christopher C. Joyner, associate 


professor of political science; William H. Lewis, pro- 
fessor of international affairs and political science; and 
William Thomas Mallison Jr., professor of law. 

How do they see their role as ‘‘media experts?’’ And, 
more importantly, how do they view the 1986 terrorism 
epidemic? 

Lewis, who spent numerous years with the State 
Department and other government agencies before com- 
ing to GW, believes that it pays to be cooperative. He says 
that ‘‘with a government background you don’t shun the 
media, you tend to have a constructive relationship. You 
don’t always agree with what they’re doing, but they af- 
ford you the opportunity to get your views across.” 

Joyner and Mallison also see the media as an excellent 
forum for illuminating issues. ‘‘I tend to look at these 
events in terms of international law,’’ says Joyner, ‘‘and, 
hopefully, with a degree of impartiality rather than in 
terms of ideologically bent attitudes.’’ Mallison feels that 
it’s “very important not to limit interests and knowledge 
on the subject of international law to a relatively small 
audience.” 

An example is the notion of preemptive self-defense, 
which, according to Mallison, is not recognized under in- 
ternational law. The April 14 bombing of Libya was jus- 
tified by the Reagan administration in two ways: as being 
in retaliation for terrorist attacks against Americans in 
West Germany, and as being preemptive self-defense to 
thwart further action by Libyan-backed terrorists against 
American targets. 


One Tragic Step Backward.... 


О: January 28, 1986, at 11:38 a.m., the space shuttle 
Challenger suddenly exploded, killing all seven 
astronauts aboard. Within 10 minutes, Cable News Net- 
work had placed a call to GW’s Office of News and Public 
Affairs, looking for a space expert. 

John Logsdon, professor of public affairs and political 
science and director of the GW Graduate Program in Sci- 
ence, Technology and Public Policy, appeared on CNN 
just a few hours later—the beginning of what was to be for 
Logsdon an intensive day-long media odyssey. 

Following the CNN broadcast, he went to the NBC 
studios, where he was interviewed by Tom Brokaw. He 
then did a live pick-up for a British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration evening news program, participated in two radio 
talk shows and was interviewed for CBS ‘‘Nightwatch.”’ 
He completed his day’s work with a 3 a.m. interview for 
the BBC morning news and a 7 a.m. live appearance on a 
Canadian morning news show. 

“The immediate aftermath of the accident and the pres- 


sure to understand what happened were really remark- 
able,’’ says Logsdon. ‘‘It really showed the power of the 
media to take an event and organize on a global basis.” 

Since the accident, Logsdon has received hundreds of 
media calls. His cooperative attitude with the press as well 
as his acknowledged expertise has made him one of the 
most sought after space authorities in academia, although 
he readily admits his location is a factor. ‘‘I would not 
have been on TV so much if they couldn’t just dispatch a 
crew down the street,” he says. 

Throughout the ‘‘NASA-bashing,”’ the Rogers Com- 
mission investigation and report, and the apparent reor- 
ientation of space shuttle policy, Logsdon has continued 
to emphasize what he believes is the main cause of the 
shuttle program’s problems. ‘‘The reason all this hap- 
pened had some very deep roots in history and hasn’t re- 
ceived appropriate coverage because it’s not a jazzy mes- 
sage—over-expectations and underfunding.’’ 


GW EXPERTS 


Anticipatory self-defense, on the other hand, does have 
some recognition in customary international law, but 
Mallison believes that the U.S. attack on Libya did not 
fall within the criteria and thus violated international law. 

For the most part, Joyner, Lewis and Mallison feel that 
coverage of terrorism has been basically fair, although 
there is some criticism of television’s so-called dramatic 
coverage. They question the airing of interviews staged by 
terrorists, emotional scenes with hostage families and 
other footage that appeals only to ‘‘morbid curiosity.” 

While all three professors stress the benefits of coopera- 
tion with the media, they concede that it is not without 
hazards. There are risks of being quoted out of context, 
being edited down to the ‘‘bottom-line’’ and being edited 
out of a story altogether. These hazards have caused some 
to limit or refuse contact with the press. 

Media-wise professors are aware that proper prepara- 
tion for an interview means realizing that reporters, espe- 
cially in the electronic media, want only 10- to 15-second 
responses. ‘‘I try to provide reporters with a brief perspec- 
tive, and to the extent that you are able to do that, they 
come back to you more and more frequently,” says Lewis. 

So, how about a brief (although nonetheless slightly 
edited) response to, ‘‘What will be the long term effects of 
the Reagan administration policy of dealing with terror- 
ists?” 

“The bombing obviously demonstrated that the Rea- 
gan administration is willing to use force against ter- 
rorism,” says Joyner. ‘‘However, I think the administra- 
tion is inconsistent in its policy. We tend to pick on little 
countries with small armies rather than major actors that 
we know sponsor terrorism, like Syria and Iran.” 

Lewis observes that, “Тһе Reagan administration will 
rely on irrefutable evidence, which, of course, is a matter 
of discretion, and will be very careful when it comes to а 
military response... The other side of the coin is that ac- 
tions against the U.S. will not be cost-free and there will 
be penalties associated with them.” 

In Mallison’s view, “ће U.S. government’s approach 
to international law has changed dramatically but the law 
itself hasn’t. When a government departs from the cri- 
teria of international law, there is sometimes a gain in the 
short-run but there is frequently long-range harm.”’ 

Memories from Beirut, Rome, Vienna, Karachi and 
Paris serve to remind that there are still many scorpions 
releasing their poison. As long as there are terrorist ac- 
tions, there will be government reactions, and a need for 
analysis, insight and understanding. It appears as though 
this need will continue for quite some time. ‘‘Unfor- 
tunately,” says Lewis, ‘‘terrorism will never be 
outdated.” C 


Dan Moshavi, ВА '85, is а newswriter for the GW Office 
of News and Public Affairs. 
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Alumni in the News 


Robert С. Brasted, BS ’38, MA °39, received the 
John R. Kuebler Award from the National Pro- 
fessional Chemical Fraternity Alpha Chi Sigma 
for 1986. Brasted recently became emeritus pro- 
fessor after 39 years on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Chemistry Department. He 
is a candidate for the presidency of the American 
Chemical Society. [The sad news that Dr. 
Brasted died Oct. 18 reached us just as this issue 
went to press.] 


Ralph А. Alpher, BS ’43, MS °45, PhD 748, 
technical administrator for the Engineering Sys- 
tems Laboratory at the General Electric Re- 
search and Development Center, recently was 
named a Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, an organization founded 
more than 200 years ago by John Adams. In 
February 1986, Alpher was one of four recipi- 
ents of GW’s Distinguished Alumni Achieve- 
ment Awards. 


Former Home Economics Teacher Aldine M. 
Bullard, ВА ’48, BS *56, decided that the ac- 
quired knowledge of three decades in that field 
should not be lost. The result is Food Memoirs, a 
useful compendium of recipes, nutritional infor- 
mation and practical tips for the novice, which 
Bullard typed and had printed herself. The orig- 
inal printing of 500 copies now is almost ex- 
hausted, but Bullard is hoping to revise and re- 
publish in the future. 


The Civil Aviation Medical Association has 
awarded Robert Е. Lash, MD ‘49, the John A. 
Tamisea Award for outstanding contributions to 
the art and science of aviation medicine. Lash 
also is chairman and professor, department of 
family practice and director, aeromedical serv- 
ices at the University of Tennessee Memorial 
Research Hospital in Knoxville. He has inves- 
tigated over 100 aircraft accidents for the Federal 
Aviation Administration as a medical examiner. 
An experienced pilot, he has been a key FAA lec- 
turer on aircraft accident investigations and con- 
sults with airport executives, pilots and flight in- 
structors on aeromedical safety. 


Alan Н. Bernstein, JD ’59, member of the pa- 
tent, trademark and copyright firm of Caesar, 
Rivise, Bernstein and Cohen, Ltd., recently ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Optical 
Manufacturers Association in Washington, 
D.C., on the subject of ‘‘Design Copyrights.” 


Reading Area Community College recently 
awarded Ralph С. Geigle, EdD °50, its Presi- 
dent’s Award, recognizing Geigle’s contribution 
to public education and his efforts to provide 
learning opportunities for children and adults. 
Geigle, who was superintendent of the Reading 
city schools from 1956 to 1974, is the first recip- 
ient of the award. 


The Conejo Valley Bar Association has elected 
Robert $. Gibbs, JD °51, as president for the 
1986 term. Gibbs is a senior partner of the law 
firm of Gibbs and Engelhardt in Westlake Vil- 
lage, Calif. 


Former Maryland Congressman Gilbert Gude, 
MA ’58, has been appointed to а 27-member 
council which will advise the president and board 
of trustees of St. Mary’s College of Maryland on 
such matters as curriculum, strategic planning 
and allocation of resources. The council is made 
up of prominent government and business lead- 
ers. Gude formerly served as the director of Con- 
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gressional Research for the Library of Congress, 
and he is the author of Where the Potomac 
Begins: A History of the North Branch Valley. 


Edwin $. Henry, LLB °50, has joined First 
Pennsylvania Bank as a vice president in the Per- 
sonal Services Department of the bank’s Trust 
and Investment Services Group. He specializes 
in business interest and valuation services for the 
small business community. 


Phillip S. Oberlin, LLB ’59, has been admitted 
to partnership in the law firm of Marshall and 
Melhorn in Toledo, Ohio. He previously served 
as a senior patent attorney for Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Co., which he joined in 1960. Oberlin is a 
former president of the Toledo Patent Law As- 
sociation. 


Gov. Bill Allain has chosen Vincent J. Sherry, 
JD ’58, as circuit judge for Mississippi’s 2nd 
District. Sherry, a practicing attorney in Biloxi, 
Miss., served 20 years in the Air Force and 
taught political science and criminal justice for 
seven years at Southern Mississippi. 


James Tyler, BS '57, associate director of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum of 
Natural History, has been awarded a James E. 
Webb Fellowship. Prior to joining the Smith- 
sonian, Tyler served as the director of the biolog- 
ical resources program for the National Science 
Foundation. Another Smithsonian recipient of 
the Webb Award Fellowship for 1986 is Janet 
Pawlukiewicz, manager of the Institution’s 
Discovery Room in the National Museum of Na- 
tural History; she will use her fellowship to pur- 
sue graduate studies at GW. 


The accounting firm of Seidman and Seidman/ 
BDO has named Jerilynn Blackstone, BA "68, а 
partner of the firm. Blackstone, who will work 
in the company’s San Francisco office, has 11 
years of experience in public accounting and spe- 
cializes in tax planning for closely held corpor- 
ations and high net worth individuals. 


Gerald Lazarus, MD °63, Milton Hartzell Pro- 
fessor and chairman, Department of Dermatol- 
ogy, University of Pennsylvania School of Medi- 
cine, has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship to study molecular biology at the Institute 
of Histology and Embryology in Geneva, Switz- 
erland. Lazarus, who joined Penn from Duke 
University Medical Center where he was chief of 
dermatology, has published over 100 scientific 
papers, authored two books and is active in 
many professional and scientific societies. 


The American Association of Cost Engineers 
has awarded Harold Е. Marshall, АВ 64, MA 
66, PhD 69, the Award of Merit for his signifi- 
cant contributions to cost engineering and to the 
building community as a whole. Marshall, of the 
Applied Economics Group, National Bureau of 
Standards, is a leader in the field of building 
economics. 


Richard Е. Metrey, MS '69, former deputy assis- 
tant secretary of the Navy for surface warfare, 
has been named technical director of the David 
Taylor Naval Ship R&D Center. Metrey pre- 
viously served as director of surface warfare pro- 
grams in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy and had been the Navy’s principal 
point of contact with the People’s Republic of 
China. 


Leslie Platt, BA °66, has joined the law firm of 
Mason, Perrin and Kanovsky as counsel. Platt 
had previously served as deputy general counsel- 
legal counsel of the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services and is a recipient of the de- 
partment’s Secretary’s Certificate of Appre- 
ciation and Outstanding Performance Award. 
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He also has received the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development’s Distinguished Service 
Award. Among his many activities, he chairs the 
development committee of GW’s Columbian 
College Alumni Association. 


Charles Sawchenko Jr., ВА ’65, MFA ’75, has 
been selected by the Smithsonian Institution as 
one of the winners in the Smithsonian’s national 
art competition ‘‘Views of Earth from Above.” 
The competition, which drew over 600 entries, 
picked 89 winners in many media to be exhibited 
in the National Air and Space Museum’s major 
new gallery ‘‘Earth Views.” Sawchenko’s paint- 
ing is entitled ‘‘Yugoslavia, the Dalmation 
Со” 


Navy Commander Robert $. Schmidt, ВА °68, 
has assumed command of Fighter Squadron 142 
Naval Air Station Oceana, in Virginia Beach. 
Schmidt had previously served as an executive 
officer with the squadron. He is a recipient of 
several awards including the Navy Achievement 
Medal, the Meritorious Unit Commendation 
and the National Defense Medal. 


I. Donald Snook Jr., МВА ’63, has been named 
the 1986 Healthcare Marketing Innovator of the 
Year by the American College of Healthcare 
Marketing. Snook, who is president of Presby- 
terian-University of Pennsylvania Medical Cen- 
ter, is recognized nationally as a leader in hos- 
pital management and marketing and also is the 
author of several health care publications. 


Paul D. Travesky, BS’66, MAE’72, has been ap- 
pointed director of the CECOM Night Vision 
and Electro-Optics Directorate of the Research 
Development and Engineering Center at Fort 
Belvoir, Va. The directorate provides the capa- 
bility to fight effectively on the battlefield at 
night and in poor weather. Prior to his appoint- 
ment, Travesky served the directorate in several 
other management positions; among his awards 
is the Army Achievement Award for Exception- 
al Technical Accomplishments. 


Lyn Е. Wheeler, МВА '69, DBA ’74, has been 
elected chairman of the Department of Account- 
ing at Washington and Lee University. He was 
the recipient of the GWU distinguished graduate 
award in international business in 1974. 


The U.S. Coast Guard has promoted Ernest B. 
Acklin, MPA 71, to rear admiral. Acklin has 
served in the Coast Guard since 1958 and has re- 
ceived numerous awards, including the Meritor- 
ious Service Medal. Acklin is currently chief of 
staff for the Eighth Coast Guard District in New 
Orleans, La. 


Perkin-Elmer Corp. has elected C. Wendell 
Bergere Jr., JD ’72, a corporate vice president. 
Bergere joined the company in 1977 as senior 
corporate attorney; he became general counsel 
and later, secretary of the corporation—posts 
which he retains along with his new position. 


Mildred Syphax Burnett, BA ‘76, is the in- 
coming president of the Maryland Federation of 
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Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 
(Patuxent Club) 1986-87. It is the only state fed- 
eration serving Baltimore and surrounding 
counties. Burnett is an economist employed by 
the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission in 
Washington. 


The Board of Directors of Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton Inc. has elected Frank J. Carr, MEA °71, as 
vice president in the firm’s Information Tech- 
nology Center. He will direct the company’s 
combat information systems practice. Carr, who 
has over 20 years of experience in defense and in- 
formation systems technology, previously held 
senior positions in several management and 
technology consulting firms. 


Charles H. Cash, МВА ’77, and Charles М. 
Slifko, ВВА ’73, have been admitted to partner- 
ship with the international accounting firm, Peat 
Marwick, Mitchell and Co. Cash will be respon- 
sible for providing services to business clients in 
the metropolitan Washington area. Slifko will 
specialize in the government financial systems 
practice, also in Washington, D.C. 


David Claydon, AS ’76, was recently ordained a 
deacon in the United Methodist Church during 
an annual conference in Troy, N.Y. Claydon re- 
tired from the Navy in September 1982 with the 
rank of chief petty officer. He is presently serv- 
ing as pastor of the United Methodist Church of 
Ellenburg and Ellenburg Center, N.Y. 


Bettye Collier-Thomas, PhD ’71, the founding 
executive director of the Bethune Museum- 
Archives National Historic Site, was appointed 
by President Reagan to a five-year term on the 
National Afro-American History and Culture 
Commission. Collier-Thomas is a foremost 
authority on Afro-American and women’s his- 
tory. She is featured in the 1986 special issue of 
Dollars and Sense as one of ‘‘America’s Top 100 
Black Business and Professional Women.” 


Charles W. L. Deale, BA ›76, has been selected 
for two leadership positions at professional soci- 
eties representing the association management 
profession. Deale was elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Greater Washington Society of 
Association Executives and was named chair- 
man of the governing body of the American So- 
ciety of Association Executives’ membership 
marketing section. He will also serve a one-year 
term as an ex-officio member of ASAE’s Board 
of Directors. 


Michael H. DeGroot, MA ’70, has been ap- 
pointed assistant postmaster general for Infor- 
mation Resources Management. DeGroot’s re- 
sponsibilities include managing the Postal Serv- 
ice’s information systems and directing the im- 
plementation of its business systems plan. He is 
also responsible for all postal data centers and 
the National Information Systems Development 
Center in Raleigh, N.C. DeGroot had previously 
served as the Postal Service’s eastern regional 
director for finance. 


Ball Corp. has named Pierre L. Deponai, MSA 
"78, attorney, government contracting, responsi- 
ble for providing legal services and support for 
Ball’s technical products group in Westminster, 
Colo. Deponai is a former director and president 
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of the Denver chapter of the National Contract 
Management Association. 


Diane Е. Gelburd, ВА °74, MA °78, this June 
received the Department of Agriculture’s highest 
award, the Distinguished Service Award, for her 
leadership, initiative and creativity in bringing 
efficiency and effectiveness to a program for in- 
vestigating archaeological and historical sites. 
Gelburd, who has conducted archaeological re- 
search in England, Botswana and across the 
United States, is a member of several archaeo- 
logical associations. 


Alice J. Hall, MA °70, has been promoted to as- 
sistant editor at National Geographic Magazine. 
On the editorial staff for 20 years, Hall has writ- 
ten legends and articles on subjects ranging from 
Ben Franklin to Brooklyn. She edited the fifth 
edition of the World Atlas and now edits ‘‘Mem- 
bers Forum’’; she also evaluates U.S. subjects 
for the magazine. 


The Grumman Corp. has named Larry D. Ham- 
Шоп, MIA ’71, director of public affairs for its 
Washington office. Hamilton, a 22-year career 
Navy public affairs officer, retired as captain 
from the position of deputy chief of information 
in 1982. Prior to his present appointment, Ham- 
ilton was a partner in a public relations-market- 
ing firm in Pensacola, Fla. 


Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. has pro- 
moted Peter J. Hazou, BA ’78, to vice president 
in its International Corporate and Government 
Division. Hazou is responsible for the bank’s 
business development and management of ma- 
jor correspondent accounts in Lebanon, Syria 
and Arab Banks in Europe. Joining the bank’s 
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management program in 1978, Hazou was as- 
signed to the International Division Mid-East 
and African Region in 1980 and was elected as- 
sistant secretary that same year. He was pro- 
moted to assistant vice president in 1982. 


Carol L. Herz, BA’78,MAE ’82, previously an 
area director at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, has joined the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, as assistant director 
of housing, residential life. 


Michael D. Higgins, MBA ›79, associate admin- 
istrator for the Washington Hospital Center, 
was named one of 51 outstanding young leaders 
in the health care industry this spring by the 
American Hospital Association. Higgins, who 
joined the hospital in 1983, was instrumental in 
establishing the D.C. Hospitals Energy Cooper- 
ative, Inc., a group which is rethinking tra- 
ditional systems for obtaining energy. He is also 
the current chair of the D.C. Job Services 
Employment Committee. 


Craig М. Indyke, ВА ›74, has become a member 
of the law firm of Hodgson, Russ, Andrews, 
Woods & Goodyear, headquartered in Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Mary Jo Jacoby, MBA ’76, has been appointed 
to the President’s Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations. Jacoby, who served as the 
Special Assistant to President Reagan for Public 
Liaison from 1983 to 1985, is currently vice 
president of Drexel Burnham Lambert. 


Bohn-Young Koo, MBA °77, has become direc- 
tor general for international policy at the 
Economic Planning Board in Seoul, Korea. 


Two GW law graduates, both environmental at- 
torneys, have made parallel career moves. Hav- 
ing previously served with Bell, Boyd and Lloyd, 
of Chicago, Janine Landow-Esser JD 76, and 
Edward Р. Kenney, JD 79, will now practice en- 
vironmental, health and safety law with Sey- 
farth, Shaw & Geraldson. Landow-Esser has 
served in several positions with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy, including deputy assistant gen- 
eral counsel for international trade and energy 
preparedness. Kenney worked in the Office of 
Regional Counsel for the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency and in 1984 won the agency’s 
Silver Medal for Exemplary Service after nego- 
tiating a consent decree having nationwide im- 
pact on the issue of pre-treatment of wastes. 


Leaseway Transportation Corp. has named Lee 
A. Lazar, BA ’73, director of administration of 
its transportation management group. In 1979 
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Lazar began his career with Leaseway, a group 
of companies providing physical distribution of 
services to manufacturers, distributors and re- 
tailers across the country. In 1980 he was named 
director of operations for Leaseway Personnel 
Corp. He was promoted to general manager in 
1982. 


Michael P. McFadden, BA’70, has joined Irving 
Financial Centers, Inc., Morristown, N.J., as as- 
sistant vice president for commercial lending. 
McFadden previously served as a business devel- 
opment officer with Midlantic National Bank. 


Alan D. Marrus, JD ’70, has been appointed ап 
acting justice of the New York State Supreme 
Court. He was appointed to the New York City 
Criminal Court in 1983 and now presides in the 
Supreme Court by designation of the chief judge 
of the New York Court of Appeals. 


The American College of Physician Executives 
has awarded a fellowhip to career Air Force 
physician, Col. Bryant О. Mauk, JD 78. Mauk 
is one of a select group of physicians to receive 
this professional distinction, which indicates the 
highest level of achievement in both the practice 
of medicine and the management of health care 
organizations; he is the only Air Force officer to 
be named a fellow of the college. 


The David Taylor Naval Ship R&D Center be- 
stowed its highest technical honor on Thomas 
Montemarano, MSE ’74. Montemarano, a sen- 
ior engineer at the center, received the George 
W. Melville Award in recognition for his role in 
certifying a steel now used for U.S. Navy ship 
construction. 


Gordon I. Peterson, MSA’78, has been pro- 
moted to captain in the U.S. Navy. He now 
serves as the public affairs officer for U.S. Naval 
Forces Europe headquarters in London, Eng- 
land. Peterson graduated with highest distinc- 
tion from the Naval War College in Newport in 
1983 before reporting to his current assignment. 


Colin L. Powell, МВА °71, has assumed com- 
mand of V Corps, Frankfurt, West Germany. 
Previously, Powell was the senior military assis- 
tant to the Secretary of Defense. 


Lt. Gen. William Е. Thurman, MSA ’71, has 
succeeded Lt. Gen. Thomas McMullen, MSA 
*71, as commander, Aeronautical Systems Divi- 
sion, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 
McMullen retired from active duty after serving 
in the military for 35 years. He had served as vice 
commander, Tactical Air Command at Langley 
AFB, Va., before his final tour at Wright-Pat- 
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terson. Thurman, whose military career spans 36 
years, most recently served as vice commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, Andrews AFB, 
Md. In his new position, Thurman will be 
responsible for the development and acquisition 
of all new flying systems and related equipment, 
including new technology for future aeronauti- 
cal systems and air-to-ground missiles. 


Landmark Communications, Inc., a privately 
held media company, announced the election of 
James О. Wagner, MSA ’70, to the office of the 
vice president. Wagner joined Landmark in 1966 
as the accounting manager for a subsidiary 
radio/television corporation. He has held 
several positions within the company including 
treasurer, a position in which he still serves. 


The National Endowment for the Humanities 
has selected Marcia Weiss, MA ’71, to par- 
ticipate in its Summer Seminars for College 
Teachers Program, entitled ‘‘Origins and 
Development of European Liberalism,’’ to be 
held at the University of Chicago. Weiss is a 
member of the pre-law faculty of Point Park 
College in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Navy Cmdr. John P. Wilkinson, BS °74, re- 
ceived the Meritorious Service Medal upon 
retirement from active duty after 28 years of 
service. Wilkinson had been serving as an ex- 
ecutive officer of the Navy Environmental 
Health Center in Norfolk, Va. 


Ellen М. Weinstein Zane, BA ’73, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of vice president for 
rehabilitation services at the Morton Hospital 
and Medical Center in Taunton, Mass. Zane is 
responsible for the administrative functioning of 
several departments’ acute care facilities. 


Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, a division of Ogilvy & 
Mather Public Relations Group, has promoted 
Jonathan Blum, BA ’80, to director of client 
services in its Chicago office. Blum’s responsibil- 
ities include client relations, new business 
development, managerial oversight of all Chi- 
cago operations and hiring. Blum had served as a 
full-time special events/ media consultant to the 
White House during the Carter Administration. 


Paul D’Ambrosio, BA ’81, was recently awarded 
second place for writing under an extended 
deadline by the New Jersey chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, a professional journalist society. The 
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award was given for his work on ‘‘Great Adven- 
ture: One Year Later,”’ a three-page article in the 
Asbury Park Press dealing with the effects of an 
amusement park fire that killed eight teenagers. 
Не also shared an honorable mention for writing 
under deadline pressure while covering Hurri- 
cane Gloria in 1985. D’Ambrosio is a former 
managing editor of the GW Hatchet. 


Е. Donald Driver, MBA ’80, traveled to 
Southeast Asia last winter through an invitation 
from the Ministry of Education of the Republic 
of China. Driver, who is GW’s director of Inter- 
national Student Services, met with GW alumni 
throughout his trip; he was a guest of honor at a 
special dinner sponsored by the Taiwan alumni 
chapter. 


The First National Bank of Atlanta has pro- 
moted Lawrence К. Echikson, MBA ’80, to vice 
president. Echikson, who joined the bank in 
1985 as a manager in the Cash Management Di- 
vision’s National Marketing Group, is now re- 
sponsible for the sales of cash management serv- 
ices to corporate customers and prospects in the 
southwestern United States. 


Robin H. Gabriel, MAT ’81, this fall was named 
Monticello’s first director of education and is re- 
sponsible for developing outreach programs for 
school groups and adults. Gabriel was on the 
curatorial staff of the Museums at Stony Brook 
in New York and previously served as education 
coordinator for The Rye Historical Society in 
New York. 


Jong-Kuk Hong, МВА '86, has accepted a posi- 
tion with Banker’s Trust Co. in Seoul, Korea. 


Georgetown University conferred an honorary 
doctorate of humane letters on Floretta Dukes 
McKenzie, EdD '85. Named superintendent of 
the D.C. public schools in 1981, McKenzie has 
served in the D.C. public school system for over 
25 years as a teacher, counselor, curriculum 
specialist and administrator. 


К. D. Padian, PhD '83, associate professor of 
mathematics at North Central College in Naper- 
ville, Ш., has been awarded the university’s 
Clarence F. Dissinger Award for development of 
teaching. Padian’s Dissinger award is one given 
to a first-year faculty member in support of a 
superior proposal for improvement of teaching 
skills and carries a stipend of $500. Padian, who 
has taught at the American College in Madurai, 
India, and at GW, proposed a new course in 
topology. 


Ho-Kang Rhy, МВА 82, is currently a research 
analyst with the Korean Institute for Economics 
and Technology. Prior to his current position, 
he was a foreign exchange specialist with Citi- 
bank in New York. 


J. Scott Rickard, MEA ’81, has joined Gorm- 
ley/Wareham Associates, a Silver Spring-based 
engineering consulting firm, as director of 
mechanical engineering. Having over 15 years 
experience with nationally and internationally 
known architectural and engineering firms, 
Rickard most recently served as department 
head of Mechanical Engineering for Frank E. 
Basil, Inc. Among Rickard’s project designs are 
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a $1.5 billion Air Force Academy in Saudi 
Arabia and a $136 million U.S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion in Italy. 


Karen Sasahara, МА ’83, recently joined the In- 
ternational Trade Administration at the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Sasahara works in 
the Office of the Near East as desk officer for 
Kuwait and Iran, a position which entails bus- 
iness counseling and policy development. 


Peter Schibli, MCL '83, has become a legal 
editor for Basler Zeitung, one of Switzerland’s 
leading daily newspapers. He is responsible for 
reporting legal affairs on the national and inter- 
national level. Schibli has also recently pub- 
lished a book on the applicability of the Amer- 
ican Supreme Court’s certiorari procedure in the 
Swiss Supreme Court. 


This issue of GWTimes marks an important 
transition for Barry Spielman, МА °86. Former- 
ly a Times’ writer, researcher and editorial assis- 
tant, Spielman has moved back into the field of 
his training by joining TECHPLAN Corp. as an 
international programs analyst. His responsibil- 
ities there include support and analysis of U.S. 
Navy cooperative international research and 
development programs. 


Dan Walker, BA °82, was recently appointed to 
the board of directors of the International Tele- 
vision Association’s Maryland chapter. In this 
capacity, he serves as public relations director 
for the chapter, one of the largest in the nation. 
Presently, Walker is a television writer /producer 
for Westinghouse Electric Corp. in Hunt Valley, 
Md. 


Rob Weinberg, BA ‘80, has been promoted to 
executive vice president of W. L. Harvey Mar- 
keting Communications, Inc. of New York City. 
He previously served as vice president /account 
supervisor. Weinberg is active in the Council of 
Sales Promotion Agencies and coordinates the 
Council’s annual Doctoral Thesis Competition, 
which helps fund research into different areas of 
sales promotion. 


And...what’s your news? Please keep sending 
us your cards, letters and photos; your par- 
ticipation is what makes this column the most 
popular section of GWTimes. Address: 
GWTimes, George Washington University, 705 
Gelman Library, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


HE it Tran i pe of extra 
yearbooks from the "708 and ‘80s that it would like 
to send any alumnus/a willing to 


($5.00) postage and handling charge. Yearbooks 
from the following years are available: 1985, 1984, 
1983, 1980, 1979, 1977, 1976, 1975 and 1974. Act 
soon; some years are in short supply. Send your 
request and $5 to: Cherry Tree, George 
Washington, D.C. 20052. If you have any ques- 
tions, please call (202) 676-6128. 


Alumni Authors 


“ОГ all our national assets, a trained intelligence 
and a capacity for innovation and discovery 
seem destined to be the most important.’’ That’s 
the judgment of Harvard University President 
Derek Bok, MA °58, whose new book, Higher 
Learning, also stresses the importance of im- 
proving the effectiveness of teaching. Bok be- 
lieves that educational innovations which en- 
hance learning can be determined through sus- 
tained research programs directed toward evalu- 
ating educational programs and methods of 
teaching. He encourages universities to increase 
their understanding of the process of learning in 
order to sustain progress in the quality of edu- 
cation. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1986 


Two new books addressing issues in transporta- 
tion have recently been authored by Paul 
Stephen Dempsey, LLM °78. Law and Econom- 
ic Regulation in Transportation (Quorum 
Books, Westport, Conn., 1986) traces the 
development of American transportation (in- 
cluding railroads, pipelines, water transport, 
motor carriers and airlines), the origins of 
economic regulation and the effects of deregula- 
tion. Law and Foreign Policy in International 
Aviation (Transmittal Publishers of Ardsley-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., 1986) assesses issues of deregula- 
tion, anti-competitive practices and dispute reso- 
lution in foreign commerce. 


High critical acclaim has greeted publication of 
Eisenhower: At War 1943-1945 by David 
Eisenhower, ВА 76. This is the first іп 
lawyer /historian Eisenhower’s planned three- 
volume political history of his grandfather’s 
most public years (1943-60). One enthusiastic 
reviewer (author Clay Blair in The Washington 
Post) calls this volume ‘‘...a superb book, an in- 
tellectual tour de force rich in detail...and in- 
disputedly the best account of those momentous 
months that we shall ever see.” Random House, 
New York, N.Y., 1986 


“How the Dominoes Fell”: Southeast Asia in 
Perspective is a political history of the ten na- 
tions of SEA from their appearance on the his- 
toric scene through 1985. Mae Handy Esterline, 
MA ’68, and husband John Hanly Esterline co- 
authored this 400-page volume. Hamilton Press, 
Lanham, Md., 1985 


Roon Frost, ВА ’74, and Sheila Moore аге co- 
authors of The Little Boy Book: A Guide to the 
First Eight Years. Frost and Moore provide ad- 
vice and common sense approaches to child- 
rearing with suggestions that specifically apply 
to dealing with boys. Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., 
New York, N.Y., 1986 


Jeanne В. Jenkins, ВА ’70, and Marilyn Lucas 
identify and evaluate fund-raising prospects for 
non-profit causes in a detailed, two-volume set 
entitled Fund-Raising Research. Volume 1 both 
defines what prospect research is and teaches 
how to start a new prospect-research program; 
volume 2 identifies publications, databanks, 
services and other resources that the fund-raising 
researcher must use in prospect-research work. 
Fund-Raising Institute, Ambler, Pa., 1986 


_ In Age Discrimination in Employment Law 


Joseph Е. Kalet, JD ’85, examines problems of 
employers’ endangering the rights of workers 
and prompting law suits. Kalet’s 220-page book 
is intended to be a comprehensive tool for 
research and litigation preparation; it compiles 
all of the Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act (ADEA) enforcement procedures, regula- 
tions and other legal principles. BNA Books, 
Washington, D.C., 1986 


Michael Kammen, AB ’58, winner of the 1973 
Pulitzer Prize for History, provides a thoughtful 
history of the shifting meaning of liberty from 
the seventeenth century to the present in his 
widely praised new book, Spheres of Liberty: 
Changing Perceptions of Liberty in American 


Culture (University of Wisconsin Press, 


Madison, Wis., 1986). Kammen currently is the 
Newton G. Farr Professor of American History 
and Culture at Cornell University. 


Edward М. Robbins, МАЕ '49, EdS '68, takes а 
pro-ERA stance in The Christian Church and 
the Equal Rights Amendment. Robbins dis- 
cusses the viewpoints of both the church and 
society and examines the roadblocks to ERA’s 
passage. Winston-Derek Publishers, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn., 1986 


A. James Rudin, BA °55, is co-author of Why 
Me? Why Anyone?, the story of Hirshel Jaffe’s 
battle with hairy-cell leukemia. Rabbi Jaffe and 
his friends, James and Marcia Rudin, kept sep- 
arate accounts of the struggle from 1982 to 1985. 
Interwoven with the story of Jaffe’s personal 
ordeal are insights into the teachings of Judaism 
on health matters—although the book is aimed 
as much at a Christian as a Jewish audience. 
Jaffe’s “total remission’ is credited to the ex- 
perimental drug, interferon. Saint Martin’s 
Press, New York, N.Y., 1986. 
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Alumni Artists 


Ned Bittinger, MFA ’83, recently was awarded а 
grant from the D.C. Commission on the Arts & 
Humanities. The $2,500 award for excellence in 
painting will be used to support ongoing pro- 
jects. Bittinger, who has exhibited in the Na- 
tional Annual Mid-year Show of the Butler In- 
stitute of American Art and in New York’s 
Grand Central Galleries, also was selected as an 
exhibiting artist in GW’s September Art Alumni 
Exhibition. 


The premiere of “Round Trip’’—a documen- 
tary of a series of paintings by Claire Blitz, BA 
*63—was broadcast on public television station 
KQED in San Francisco in April. 


Two generations of alumni artists, 
photographed at the GW Art Alumni Exhibi- 
tion, are GW Professor of Urban and 
Regional Planning Sherwin Greene, MFA ’82, 
and his daughter Rachel, BA ’85. Behind 
them: Rachel Greene’s entry in the show, 
“Crouching Figure, ” a striking 5° 5” acrylic 
on canvas, 
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Clair Aldrich, JD ’42, March 26, Provo, Utah 


Don D. Andrews, BEE '30, LLB 34, March 
27, Bethesda, Md. 

Robert T. Ashurst Ш, MD ’43, Dec. 9, 1985, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Leslie Е. Athey, LLB °31, Jan. 16, Manassas, 
Va. 

Т. Emmert Beall, JD ’26, Jan. 13, Bethesda, 
Md. 


Ella М. Ford Benedict, ВАЕ °33, MAE °39, 
Jan. 4, Fairfax, Va. 


Morton Boisen, BA 49, Jan. 1, Silver Spring, 
Md. 


Charles О. Carlston, MBA 34, Jan. 26, 
Arlington, Va. 


Eleanor Lindsay Appich Carter, ВАЕ ’28, 
MAE ’33, March 26, Arlington, Va. 


Katharine A. Chapman, BA 22, MD ’25, July 
11, Bethesda, Md. 


Judith Blaz Chavkin, MA ›74, JD ’81, July 1, 
Washington, D.C. 


Columbian College Alumni—New York Style 


Pictured above are some of the more than 200 
attendees at the Columbian College Alumni 
Association’s inaugural program in New York, 
held in May at the Princeton Club. Standing, 
гот left: Greg Green, Ross Moscowitz, Rob 
Weinberg, Pete Aloe, GW Alumni Relations 
Director Ron Howard, Abe Morris and Col- 


umbian College Alumni Affairs Coordinator 
Julie Mangis; seated, from left: Prof. June 
Hargrove, Columbian College Dean Clara 
Lovett, Ronni Cohen and Pam Jaffe. New 
Yorkers who want to affiliate with the group 
are encouraged to call Rob Weinberg at 
(212) 861-4849. 


Legacy 


Whenever I visit Judi’s grave, I’m struck by how 
well she raised her children. І am, in fact, filled 
with something like awe to realize that her son 
and daughter, barely adult and numb with grief 
on the day after their mother’s death, found this 
incredibly perfect spot for what we euphemistic- 
ally refer to as the ‘‘final resting place.” 

In an ancient-appearing cemetery in the Olde 
Towne section of Alexandria, Va., Judi’s grave 
is at the northwest corner of what I can only call 
a busy intersection. To get to most any grave in 
that cemetery, you have to go past Judi’s corner. 
And, while it is true that the gravesite itself at this 
moment is not lovely—a raw mound of red dirt, 
an open wound appropriately symbolic for those 
who love and mourn her—there is nonetheless 
great potential for beauty. Judi lies at the base of 
a lovely, huge old tree, the trunk of which is 
wound round and round with crackling, dark 
green ivy. One can imagine the friendly, almost 
paternal branches providing shelter and shade as 
far into the future as the mind can stretch. Judi 
herself might have picked this spot. In a situation 
offering little comfort, this place offers some. 

Philanthropists establish memorial funds to 
accomplish good deeds in the names of deceased 
loved ones, but we writers, being generally an 
impecunious lot, seem driven to write about the 
deaths of those we love. Washington Post col- 
umnist Jonathan Yardley’s mother died not long 
ago, and Yardley crafted a sensitive offering that 
lamented her ‘‘untimely’’ death. Yardley’s point 


was that his mother, in her 70s, was not yet ready 
for life to end; she still had trips to take and love 
to give. 

And so it was with Judi. “Judith Blaz Chav- 
kin, MA ’74, JD ’81,”’ is the listing in this issue’s 
In Memoriam section. Judi died one month past 
her 47th birthday, only days after learning that 
she had cancer, that her worst fears about the ill- 
ness were justified. 

She was barely into her eagerly sought, hard- 
won second career, law. A born advocate for 
those lacking a friend in the system, an intellec- 
tual with both a bleeding heart and a wide streak 
of pragmatism, Judi hoped to accomplish good 
through the law. No one can say what further 
blows she might have struck for justice and 
equality; today one can only know that she will 
strike them no more. 

Is death ever ‘‘timely’’? In a world that con- 
stantly quantifies, can we believe that the ways 
we spend our days are more important than the 
number of them? 

And so I return, again and again, to the grave 
of my friend. I think about high ambitions and 
great capabilities, never to be fulfilled. And 1 
think again of her children, and I recall how 
much of herself she put into ‘hat effort...and I 
think, inevitably, of the word immortality. I 
don’t know. It’s an old-fashioned concept, and 
one I’m not even sure she’d accept. But that’s 
the word I think of. 

—Sandy Holland 


Richard С. Colby Jr., МА ’69, July 31, New 
York City, N.Y. 


Vance Newton Cribb, BEE ’67, Jan. 4, 
Victoria, Texas 

Sara М. Day, ВА ’29, May 1, Washington, 
Pa. 

Carlos В. Fernandez, MCL ’50, March 22, 
Miami, Fla. 

Kathryn Dolores Fisher, ВА ’59, MA ’65, Jan. 
31, Washington, D.C. 

Arthur Forst, BA ’34, MD °38, July 29, Delray 
Beach, Fla. 

Alec Leys France, MA ’71, PhD ’84, June 9, 
Washington, D.C. 

John А. Fray, LLB 19, March 4, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Dino J. Gentile, JD ’79, Sept. 19, New York 
City, N.Y. 

Edwin F. Giblin, BS °17, Jan. 20, Drexel Hill, 
Pa. 

Charles W. Griffiths, MD ’62, Aug. 5, 
Bedford, Pa. 

George J. Hopkins, ВА ’44, MD *46, Feb. 4, 
Hudson, Wis. 

Roy Е. James, JD *38, Jan. 26, Bethesda, Md. 
Harrison Е. Kee Jr., MA '64, Dec. 20, 1985, 
North Hampton, N.H. 

Arthur Е. Kimberly, BS ’26, MS '28, April 5, 
Vienna, Va. 

Wilson A. Kluckman, MS °67, Feb. 18, 
Kerrville, Texas 

Earl H. Langenbeck, MBA ’56, Feb. 23, Silver 
Spring, Md. 


James J. Laux, JD ’54, Jan. 13, Bethesda, Md. 
Henry F. Lerch, JD °36, Jan. 9, Bethesda, Md. 


Victor Е. Liesener, ВА ’50, Jan. 4, 
Menomonee Falls, Wis. 


Andrew К. Lindberg, BSEE ’27, Oct. 6, 1985, 
New London, N.H. 

Samuel Luber, ВА ’24, Jan. 15, Washington, 
DC: 

Freda Ring Lyman, JD *21, July 18, Bangkok, 
Thailand 

Marvin G. McCanna Jr., МА '64, Мау 11, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

Harold F. Machlan, MD ’21, Jan. 30, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Joseph С. Manian, LLB °31, Dec. 26, 1985, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Honorary Trustee and Newly Elected 


Trustee Die 


John J. Wilson, noted attorney and GW 
Honorary Trustee, died May 18 at his home in 
Washington. Mr. Wilson, who received his LLB 
degree from GW in 1921, was awarded a GW 
honorary LLD in 1978. Не is perhaps best 
known as the attorney who represented White 
House aides H. R. Haldeman and John D. Ehr- 
lichman during the 1973 nationally televised con- 
gressional hearings conducted by the late Sen. 
Sam Ervin. 

Affiliated since 1940 with the law firm that 
became Whiteford, Hart, Carmody & Wilson, 
Mr. Wilson had been in semi-retirement for 
several years. He was a member of numerous 
professional organizations, including the Amer- 
ican College of Trial Lawyers and the Federal, 
American and D.C. bar associations. He was a 


John W. Marquis, MD °54, Dec. 24, 1985, 
West Orange, N.J. 


Jerome H. Meyer, LLB ’35, Dec. 25, 1985, 
Washington, D.C. 


Emily McArthur Moellmer, BS °34, Feb. 17, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Harry О. Morris, JD ’39, Dec. 29, 1985, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


G. Kibby Munson, LLB ’24, Jan. 11, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Oscar Т. Neal, BS 37, Dec. 1, 1985, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Ralph G. Pennoyer, LLB ’29, March 12, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

Arthur К. Pilkerton, LLM, MPL ’27, Jan. 4, 
Washington, D.C. 


Charles Е. Randall, MA ’30, Jan. 15, Fairfax, 
Va. 


James Е. Reynolds, BA ’56, March 23, 
Hyattsville, Md. 


Helen Keeler Roberts, ВА '38, MA ’41, Nov. 
28, 1985, Washington, D.C. 


James Р. Rogers, LLB ’41, Dec. 27, 1985, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Samuel L. Rogers, BA ’24, MD ’28, Feb. 11, 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Edith F. Ryland, ВА ’26, Jan. 10, 
Washington, D.C. 


John M. Shea, MSB ’69, Feb. 26, Bethesda, 
Md. 


Arthur С. Smith Sr., MD '11, May 29, Elmira, 
N.Y. 


William A. Vandergrift, JD °30, Jan. 30, 
Lanham, Md. 


Stanley В. Watson, LLM ’42, Jan. 2, Lewes, 
Del. 


Lewis Н. Weiss, JD ’30, March 10, South 
Pasadena, Fla. 


James М. Wood, LLM °42, Jan. 28, 
Washington, D.C. 


Charles Zaid, LLB 49, Jan. 26, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Faculty /Staff Deaths 


George V. Vahouny, professor of 
biochemistry, Aug. 1, Washington, D.C. 


Carl H. Walther, professor emeritus of 
engineering who also was a former assistant 
vice president for academic affairs; April 11, 
Washington, D.C. 


past president of the Barristers and the Lawyers 
Club. 

Dr. Richard E. Palmer, who was elected an 
Alumni Trustee at the May 15 annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, died in Alexandria, Va., 
on June 23. He would have officially become a 
member of the Board on July 1. 

Dr. Palmer received both his BA and MD 
degrees from GW in 1944. A former president of 
the American Medical Association, he had been 
engaged in the private practice of pathology in 
Alexandria from 1949 until his death. Dr. 
Palmer had occupied several leadership posi- 
tions in medicine throughout his career, and he 
was the recipient of alumni achievement awards 
from both the university and the medical school. 
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Staying in Touch: The Payoff 


GW’s Alumni Relations Office is forever exhort- 
ing alumni to stay in touch and to notify them 
promptly in the event of address changes. Here’s 
one story that had a very happy ending because 
one alumna did just that. 

In early August Alumni Relations Director 
Ron Howard received a letter from Mrs. Nettie 
Summers of Miami, Fla. Mrs. Summers wrote 
eloquently about her hope to locate the ‘оп? 
lost” daughters of her sister—women whom 


Mrs. Summers believed to be GW alumnae. She 
solicited Howard’s aid in her quest, which was 
made more urgent by the fact that, as she put it, 
“ту husband and I are now coming to the time 
of life when the Almighty might have us on His 
preferred list...” 

Given such strong impetus, Howard acted 
quickly. Within hours he had located one of the 
sisters, Nina Jacobs—who turned out to be liv- 
ing right around the corner from the GW cam- 


pus. Howard called Jacobs, identified himself, 
and said ‘‘I’d like to read you a letter I received 
this morning.” After the first few sentences, his 
reading was punctuated with responses that en- 
compassed a wide range of emotions. Finally, 
Howard asked the question he had called to ask 
—did Jacobs mind if he passed along her address 
and phone number to her aunt? Nina Jacobs 
thought a few seconds, and then suggested that 
she would rather take the initiative and call her 


aunt directly. 

Forty-five minutes later, an ecstatic Jacobs 
reported back to Ron Howard. She had just fin- 
ished a long conversation with her aunt—as well 
as a brief call to an airline. She and her husband 
were booked on a flight to Miami that weekend 
for a reunion with her aunt Nettie Summers, 
whom she had not seen in 31 years! 

So....stay in touch. You never know what you 
might miss if you don’t! 


1. Fleece Rugby—50% cotton, 
50% acrylic, 3-button placket/ 
rubber buttons, grey body/navy 
imprint/navy panel, grey body/ 
grey imprint/pink panel. 

$29.50 


2. Baseball Shirt— 100% cotton, 
natural body with navy sleeves. 
$8.95 


3. Basic Crewneck—50% cotton, 


50% acrylic, grey or navy. 
$13.95 


4. T-Shirt—88% cotton, 12% 
acrylic, heather grey or heather 
blue. $9.95 


5. Shorts—50% cotton, 50% 
~ acrylic, grey or navy. $7.95 


6. Pennant—8" 22”. $3.95 
7. Coffee Mug—12 oz., white 


with blue and gold seal. 
$9.95 


14 owTimec 


8. The Literature of the United 
States—Marcus Cunliffe, 
University Professor, GW; author 
of The American Presidency. $6.95 


9. Necktie—navy with gold 
stripes. $13.95 


10. Medallion—2'/2” diameter, 
includes stand and case. Gold, 
$19.95; Bronze, $16.95 


11. Paperweight—3'/2" square 
medallion embedded in acrylic. 

Gold medallion, $27.95; Bronze 
medallion, $23.95 


12. Ceramic Stein—6", navy with 
gold imprint or white with blue and 
gold imprint. $14.00 


13. Medical School Crewneck— 
50% cotton, 50% acrylic, white 
body with navy imprint. $15.95 


14. Medical School Coffee 
Mug—12 oz., white with blue and 
gold seal. $9.95 


15. National Law Center Coffee 
Mug—12 oz., black with gold 
imprint. $9.95 


16. National Law Center 
Crewneck—50% cotton, 50% 
acrylic, white body with navy and 
gold imprint. $15.95 


17. Heavyweight Crewneck— 
90% cotton, 10% acrylic, reverse 
weave, grey, navy or red 

$33.95 


18. Hooded Sweatshirt—60% 
cotton, 40% acrylic, navy or grey. 
$18.95 


19. Baseball Cap—navy with gold 
embroidery, ivory with navy 
embroidery. $8.50 


20. Sweatpants—50% cotton, 
50% acrylic, pockets, elasticized 
waistband and ankles, grey, navy 
or white. $17.95 
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George Washington University Bookstore, 2110 Eye Street, NW, Washington, DC 20052 (202) 994-6871 


Quan 


Кет# | Description 


* Enclose check or money order. Do not send cash 


* All orders must be prepaid 

* Prices guaranteed to January 31. 1987 
• Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery 

e Orders shipped UPS where possible 

© Quantity limited 


(please print clearly) 


City, State, Zip _ ы 


Charge this to your credit card? Fill їп information below 


Visa Mastercard Inter Bank No. (Master Card Only) 


Credit Card No. in full___ Expiration Date__ 


Signature За +. teen 


Size Color Price Total 
| 
Subtotal 
OC residents add 6% sales tax ail 
_ $2.50 


Domestic shipping charge* 
Total enclosed 


“Foreign shipments may require 
additional postage 


Phone No. ( ) 


Street or Rural Route Number (Do not use Post Office Box) 


Choice 
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University€alendar 


DECEMBER 


Through Dec. 5 
“Annual Student 
Show” at Dimock 
Gallery. Gallery 
hours: Tuesday- 
Saturday, 10 am- 
5 pm; admission 
free. Information, 
676-7091 


2-3 

Auditions for the 
Spring Semester 
University Theatre 
Shows—with 
callbacks on Dec. 
4—are open to 
students, faculty, 
staff and alumni. 
The shows are The 
Adventures of 
Jonathan Corncob, 
adapted for the 
stage by Alan 
Wade, and Letters 
Home, by Rose 
Leiman 
Goldemberg. 
Information, 
676-8072 


3-Јап. 8 

The Second Annual 
“Artistic University 
Family” at 
Colonnade Gallery, 
exhibiting art works 
by members of the 
GW community 
who are not art 
degree candidates. 
Free. Information, 
676-7469 


5 

University Singers 
Winter Concert and 
Messiah Sing- 
Along, 8 pm in 
Marvin Theatre. 
Free. Information, 
994-6245 


11-Јап. 8 
“*Yochelson Art 
Collection” at 
Dimock Gallery. 
Information, 
676-7091 


JANUARY 


14-Feb. 19 
“Celebration of 
Black History 
Month” at 
Colonnade Gallery. 
Ken Young, senior 
designer for the 
Office of Exhibits 
Central in The 
Smithsonian 
Institution is the 
guest curator. 
Information, 
676-7469 


15-29 

“Winter Thesis 
Show” at Dimock 
Gallery. 
Information, 
676-7091 


26 

Recital with Neil 
Tilkens, pianist, 
8 pm in Marvin 
Theatre. Ticket 
information, 
676-6245 


FEBRUARY 


2 

Recital with George 
Steiner, violinist; 
Richard Parnas, 
violinist; and John 
Martin, cellist, 8 pm 
in Marvin Theatre. 
Ticket information, 
676-6245 


5-26 

“GW Fine Art 
Faculty Show” at 
Dimock Gallery. 
Information, 
676-7091 


19-22 

Alan Wade’s stage 
adaptation of The 
Adventures of 
Jonathan Corncob, 
8 pm Feb. 19-21, 

2 pm Feb. 22 in 
Marvin Theatre. $6 
general admission, 
$3 students and 
senior citizens. 
Information, 
676-8072 


25-April 2 
“Ceramics and 
Sculpture: Master’s 
Candidates” 
representing work 
of graduate 
students, at 
Colonnade Gallery. 
Information, 
676-7469 


MARCH 


5-April 1 
“Constance 
Costigan / Зат 
Molina” at Dimock 
Gallery. 
Information, 
676-7091 


8 

GWU Community 
Orchestra, William 
Wright, conductor, 
8 pm Marvin 
Theatre. Free. 
Information, 
676-6245 


9 

Hesperus plays 
music from the 
libraries of three 
presidents, 8 pm in 
Room B-120, 
Academic Center. 
Ticket information, 
676-6245 


APRIL 


3 

GWU Opera 
Theatre, 8 pm in 
Marvin Theatre. 
Ticket information, 
676-6245 


5 

GWU Opera 
Theatre, 2 pm in 
Marvin Theatre. 
Ticket information, 
676-6245 


9 

University Singers, 
Catherine Pickar, 
Director, Vivaldi’s 
Gloria, 8 pm in 
Marvin Theatre. 
Free. Information, 
676-6245 


26 

The GWU 
Troubadours, 
Catherine Pickar, 
Director, 4 pm in 
Marvin Theatre. 
Ticket information, 
676-6245 


The Career Services 
Center offers the 
following programs 
to assist students 
and alumni in 
developing effective 
career decisions and 
job search 
strategies: ‘‘How to 
Make Career 
Decisions,” 
“Letters and 


Resumes,” ‘‘Job 
Search Strategy,” 
and “Effective 
Interviewing.” All 
programs are held in 
the center and prior 
sign-up is required. 
Contact the center 
for the dates and 
times these 
workshops will be 
offered: Academic 
Center T-509, 
994-6496 


The After School 
Program for Gifted 
Children, sponsored 
by the Reading 
Center of the 
George Washington 
University, is now 
accepting 
applications for its 
Spring semester 
classes, Jan. 
27-April 16. The 
program is held at 
3500 Woodley 
Road, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
Information, 
676-6286 


The Counseling 
Center offers a 
“Personal 
Development 
Series” open to 
alumni on a space- 
available basis. 
Information 

and catalog, 
676-6550 


The Speech and 
Hearing Center 
offers a full range 
of speech, language 
and hearing 
evaluations and 
therapy to children 
and adults. 
Information, 
676-7360 


Throughout the 
year, the Program 
Board shows films 
and sponsors 
political events, 
concerts and other 
activities. Open to 
the public. 
Information, 
676-7312 


The Toastmasters 
Club meets on the 
first and third 
Wednesdays of 
every month from 
12:15 to 1:15 pm in 
the Marvin Center. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


The Reading Center 
offers ‘Ма! Made 
Practical” for 
children and adults. 
Instruction arranged 
on request. 
Information, 
676-6286 


The Center for 
Continuing 
Education in 
Washington 
(CCEW) offers a 
variety of career 
certificate 
programs, computer 
workshops, 
professional 
development 
programs, test 
review courses, (i.e. 
GRE, GMAT, 
LSAT, MCAT), and 
counseling services. 
Spring registration 
dates are: Jan. 28 
and Feb. 3, noon to 
7 pm, at the 
Academic Center, 
801 22nd Street, 
N.W., Room 410. 
Information and 
catalog, 994-7036 


Registration for 
CCEW Under- 
graduate Credit 
Certificate 
Programs (Writer 
and Editor, 
Communications 
Studies, Computer 
and Information 
Systems, and 
Supervisory 
Specialist) begins 
January 2 and 
continues through 
Jan. 16, 9 am- 
5:30 pm, at the 
Academic Center, 
801 22nd Street, 
N.W., Suite T-409. 
Information, 
994-7036 


DECEMBER 


3 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
403, 12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


17 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
402-404, 12:15-1:15 
pm. Information, 
Steven Schiff, 
296-8773 


JANUARY 
7, 21 


Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 


402-404, 12:15-1:15 pm. 


Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


15 

Career Night, 
CCEW Publication 
Specialist Program. 
Information, 
994-7273 


24-April 4 

“High School Study 
Skills,” grades 9-12, 
The Reading Center. 
Information, 
676-6286 


27-March 12 
“Intensive SAT 
Preparation,” The 
Reading Center. 
Information, 
676-6286 


FEBRUARY 


25 

For students and 
alumni, Career 
Services Center 
sponsors fifth 
annual ‘‘Career 
Week”; Marvin 
Center; 
information, 
994-8630. 


2-May 7 
“Piagetian 
Experience for 
Developing Logical 
Thinking Skills,” 
for ages 3 to 5 and 
6 to 10, The 
Reading Center. 
Information, 
676-6286 


4 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center Sth 
floor lounge, 
12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


9-March 26 

“Adult Language 
Enrichment, 
Resources and 
Training,” three 
levels of instruction 
available, The 
Reading Center. 
Information, 
676-6286 


18 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
402-404, 12:15- 

1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


MARCH 


4, 18 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
402-404, 12:15- 

1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


13 

Career Night, 
CCEW Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program. 
Information, 
994-8533 


19 

Career Night, 
CCEW Legal 
Assistant Program. 
Information, 
994-7095 


31 

Career Night, 
CCEW 
Management 
Certificate 
Programs. 
Information, 
994-8065 


Save The Date: 
Saturday morning, 
May 16, 1987, for 
“Financial Planning 
After the Tax 
Reform Act of 
1986,” an estate 
planning seminar 
sponsored by GW 
Development 
Office. Marvin 
Theatre, 21st and Н 
Streets, NW. Look 
for more details in 
the next GW Times. 


Information: 
Law Alumni Office, 
(202) 676-6420 


JANUARY 


5 

Association of 
American Law 
Schools (AALS) 
cocktail reception 


9 

Luncheon, 
Maryland State Bar 
Midyear Meeting, 
Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, Bethesda, 
Md. 


30 

Luncheon, NY State 
Bar Meeting, 
Marriott Marquis 
Hotel, New York 
City 


The Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education offers 
seminars to medical 
alumni and others. 
Information, 
676-4285 


DECEMBER 


1 
Basketball (M) at 
Syracuse, 8 pm 


2 

Wrestling (M), 
Howard, 7:30 pm, 
home 


4 
Wrestling (M) at 
American, 7 pm 


Basketball (M), 
Howard, 7:30 pm, 
home 


5-6 

Basketball (W), GW 
Washington Times 
Tournament, times 
TBA, home 


6 
Swim (W & M) at 
Delaware, | pm 


Basketball (M), 
Michigan St., 
7:30 pm, home 
8 

Basketball (W), 
Navy, 7:30 pm, 
home 


9 

Basketball (M), St. 
Thomas (Fla.), 
7:30 pm, home 


10 

Basketball (W), St. 
Joseph’s, 7:30 pm, 
home 


13 

Basketball (M), 
American, | pm, 
home 


Basketball (W) at 
American, 7 pm 


19 

Basketball (M), 
Slippery Rock, 
7:30 pm, home 


20 

Basketball (W), 
William & Mary, 
2 pm, home 


21 

Basketball (W) at 
Maryland-Eastern 
Shore, 2 pm 


22 

Basketball (M) at 
South Carolina, 
7:30 pm 


29 
Basketball (M) at 
Jacksonville, 7:35 pm 


JANUARY 


2-3 

Basketball (W) 
Tournament at 
University of San 
Francisco, 6 pm 


3 
Basketball (M), 
Mass., 7:30 pm, home 


5 
Basketball (M) at 
Temple, 7:30 pm 


8 
Basketball (W) at 
Temple, 4:45 pm 


Basketball (M) at 
Penn State, 7:30 pm 


10 
Basketball (W) at 
St. Joseph’s, 1 pm 


11 
Wrestling (M) at 
Delaware St., 1 pm 


Gymnastics (W). 
Maryland, 2 pm, home 


Basketball (M), St. 
Bonaventure, 5 pm, 
home 


12 
Basketball (W) at 
Temple, 4:45 pm 


13 

Wrestling (M) at 
George Mason with 
Delaware, 7:30 pm 


14 
Swim (M), Towson, 
7 pm, home 


Basketball (M), 
West Virginia, 9 pm, 
home 


17 
Swim (W), William 
& Mary, 1 pm, home 


Wrestling (M) at 
Old Dominion with 
William & Mary, 

1 pm 


Swim (M) at Penn 
St. with St. 
Bonaventure, time 
TBA 


Basketball (W), 
West Virginia, 
2 pm, home 


Basketball (M), 
Penn State, 
7:30 pm, home 


19 

Basketball (W), 
Duquesne, 7:30 pm, 
home 


20 

Basketball (M), 
Duquesne, 7:30 pm, 
home 


21 

Swim (W & M), 
Richmond, 2 pm, 
home 


Wrestling (M), 
Maryland and 
Howard, 7 pm, 
home 


22 

Basketball (W), 
Penn State, 
7:30 pm, home 


24 

Gymnastics (W) at 
UNC and NC State, 
1 pm 


Swim (M) at 
Temple, 1 pm 


Basketball (W), St. 
Bonaventure, 2 pm, 
home 


Wrestling (M), 
Duke, Morgan St. 
and Coppin St., 
7pm 


Basketball (M) at 
St. Bonaventure, 
7:30 pm 


26 
Swim (W) at 
American, 7 pm 


27 

Swim (M), 
American, 4 pm, 
home 


29 

Basketball (W) at 
Rhode Island, 
5:45 pm 


Basketball (M) at 
Rhode Island, 
8 pm 


30 
Swim (W), Navy, 
4pm, home 


31 

Wrestling (M) at VA 
Tech Tournament, 
9am 


Swim (M), William 
& Mary, | pm, home 


Basketball (W) at 
Mass., 2 pm 


Gymnastics (W), 
GW Invitational, 2 pm 


Basketball (M) at 
Mass., 7:30 pm 


FEBRUARY 


3 

Wrestling (M), CCC 
Tournament at 
Howard, 9 am 


Swim (M) at 
Howard, 7 pm 


Basketball (W), 
Rutgers, 7:30 pm, 
home 


5 

Basketball (W), 
Rhode Island, 
7:30 pm, home 


6 

Gymnastics (W) at 
James Madison, 
7pm 


- 
Swim (W & М), 
Rutgers, 11 ат, 
home 


Basketball (M), 
Rutgers, | pm, 
home 


Basketball (W), 
Mass., 7 pm, home 


Gymnastics (W), 
Maryland and 
UMBC, 7 pm, home 


9 

Basketball (M), St. 
Joseph’s, 7:30 pm, 
home 


11 
Wrestling (M) at 
Gallaudet, 7 pm 


12 

Basketball (W) at 
West Virginia, 
5:35 pm 


Basketball (M) at 
West Virginia, 8 pm 


12-14 

Swim (M), Atlantic 
10 Championships 
at GWU, times TBA 


14 

Gymnastics (W), 
Rutgers and East 
Stroudsburg, 1 pm, 
home 


dósa aao 


Wrestling (M) at 
Penn. with 
Harvard, 1 pm 


Basketball (M) at 
Duquesne, 2 pm 


Basketball (W) at 
Duquesne, 6:30 pm 


17 

Wrestling (M), 
Shippensburg and 
Loyola, 7 pm 


Basketball (M) at 
St. Joseph’s, 7:30 pm 


18 

Swim (W), Virginia 
Commonwealth, 

7 pm, home 


Please note that 
sports schedules 
sometimes change. 
For updated 
information, call 
676-6654 (men) or 
676-6751 (women). 
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